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THE BATTLE-SHIP “RHODE ISLAND,” VA 


The Latest Addition to the United States Navy. (3 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he cover-page illustration, a reproduction of 
an original photograph, shows the battle- 

ship Rhode Island, built at the yards of the 

Fore River Ship-Building Company, in Quincy, 

Massachusetts, which was placed in commis- 

sion at the Charlestown Navy-Yard on Febru- 

ary 19th. It would hardly be possible to make a 

small picture which should give a clearer im- 

pression of a war-vessel’s appearance. 

The Rhode Island has a displacement of 
fourteen thousand riine hundred and thirty-two 
tons, develops nineteen thousand horse-power, | 
and has a speed of nineteen knots. The main | 
battery consists of four twelve-inch and eight | 
eight-inch breech-loading rifles and twelve six- | 
inch rapid-firing guns, and there are forty-two 
guns in the secondary battery. 

It is worth noting that every New England 
state is now represented in the list of sea-going 
battle-ships, either by a ship already completed | 
or one under construction. The Massachusetts, 
ten thousand tons, is the oldest of them, the | 
keel having been laid in 1891; then follow in 
order—the tonnage being given in round num- 


bers, as in the foregoing case —the ‘‘new’’ 
Maine, 1899, thirteen thousand tons; Rhode | 


Island, 1902, fifteen thousand tons; Connecti- | 
cut, 1903, sixteen thousand tons, and Vermont, 
1904, and New Hampshire, 1905, of the same | 
dimensions. sad 
[" four years a business has grown up between 
Caleutta and Boston that exceeds in value of 

imports any other Boston trade except those 
with the great English ports, and with Antwerp | 
and Hamburg. In 1902, merely as an experi- | 
ment, seven steamers from Calcutta called at | 
Boston and landed goods with a total value of | 
less than two million dollars. In 1905 thirty- 
five steamers called, and brought cargoes of a 
value of nearly thitteen million dollars. Gunny- 
bagging, skins, hides, teas, oils, spices, silks 
and ‘‘curios’’ are found in these cargoes, but 
the staple importation is jute, from which 
gunny-bagging is made. 
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price; the suburbs must be called upon.” 
These statements are not those of real estate 
agents, nor do they indicate the usual and gen- 
eral movement in real estate which always 
comes with spring. 
a boom,—industrial, commercial and every other 
kind,—and a man who knows his New England 
would be hard put to it to name a city which 
has a better right to flourish. 


It seems that Hartford has 


o 


| earn cases come before the courts, yet few 


perhaps are based upon a dream, as seems 


to have been one that was heard in a police 
court in Maine the other day. 
a very feeble old man, caused the arrest of his 
son-in-law, with whom he lived, alleging that 
he saw the defendant come into his room on 
a certain night, take his wallet, containing 
seventy-two dollars, from beneath his pillow, 
extract two twenty-dollar bills, and return the 
wallet. 
to object, as he feared his son-in-law would 
kill him, and so he pretended to be asleep. 
But in the course of the trial it was brought 
out that the old man had paid bills in several 
places during the day before the ‘‘robbery,’’ 
and when his ready cash was counted by the 
| judge, it was found that the seventy-two dollars 
was practically all accounted for in the aggre- 
gate of the several amounts. 
discharged. 
| and it was assumed that the old man had had 
a bad dream and took it to be ‘‘real.’’ 


The complainant, 


The old man said that he did not dare 


The prisoner was 
There was no evidence of robbery, 


Ca) 


7 pension plan recently adopted by the 


Boston & Maine Railroad has been made 


familiar in its general features to readers of the 
newspapers, but there are some features which 
it seems worth while to mention once more. 
Men who haye been in the service of the road 
for thirty years and have reached the age of 
sixty will be eligible to pensions. 
wish to keep at work they may be employed 
by the road for five years longer; and if at the 
| age of sixty-five they are still vigorous, they 
| will not be side-tracked in idleness, but although 
receiving the pension, will be free to engage in 
any respectable occupation. 
comes in one of the few restrictions: if a pen- 
sioner takes up the business of liquor-selling, 
his pension stops. 
road assist him to throw temptation in the way 
of his former associates? 


But if they 


Just at this point 


Why, indeed, should the 


The stipulation is 


“The value of Hartford building -lots will | entirely in harmony, too, with the established 


double in five years.’’ 
growing faster than houses are being erected to 
supply the increased population.’’ ‘‘Central 
property in Hartford is not for sale at any 





‘‘Hartford is | policy of all great transportation systems. Tem- 
perate men, none others, are the men they 
must and will have to bear their vast respon- 
sibilities. 








POST-CARDS Maffia: 
Genuine photographic prints. Send 10c. for — 
AMERICAN PosT-CaRD Co., Box C, Webster, Mass. 

















$33.00 to the Pacific Coast. 
Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line 


daily, February 15th to April 7th, from | 
Chicago. Correspondingly low rates from | 
other points. 


Daily and personally conducted tours 


|in Pullman tourist sleeping cars to San 


Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland with- 


out change. 


Double berth from Chicago 


(accommodating two people), only $7.00. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. 


T. M., Chicago & 


North-Western Railway, Chicago. 





DOUBLE THE 


STRAWBERRY GROP 


tilizer. 
experience of 
America. 


No extra expense for new plants or fer- 
Full story in catalog —lifetime 
largest fruit- grower in 
To old friends and new want- 


ing Berries, Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. 
J. H. HALE, SO. GLASTONBURY CONN. 
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~ A perfect substitute : 
for Coffee, having a delicious coffee : 





KNEIPP | 


Coffee 


The Original 
Coffee Substitute 


flavorand aroma. The only substitute 
building up the system which coffee 
breaks down. Made of the choicest bar- 
ley, malted and caramelized by Father 
Kneipp’s own process, it has all the 
nutritive value of a pure malt tonic. 
Children grow rugged and rosy on it. 


80,000,000 Psckases ssed,in 


Europe Annually. 

A free sample sent on request. 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD COMPANY. 
Dept. B, 78 Hudson Street, New York. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents. 
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Every Family 
Should 
Know 
It. 








FOOD 


(IMPORTED) 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS 
AND THE AGED. 


**It surpasses and absolutely supersedes 
all other foods and humanized milk.’’ This 
is the published opinion of a most eminent 
English medical authority. 

BENGER’S FOOD has thoroughly proved 
its preéminent superiority in a quarter of a 
century of constant use in Great Britain and 
her colonies. 

There are many sound reasons for the 
superiority of BENGER’S FOOD. It has a 
high degree of nutrition. It is partially pre- 
digested, which makes the food constituents 
easily assimilated and absorbed. It is en- 
joyed and assimilated when other foods dis- 
agree. It is retained when “he stomach 
rejects other foods. It is free from rough 
and indigestible particles irritating to weak 
and delicate stomachs. 

When mixed with warm water or milk and 
water the natural digestive principles con- 
tained in BENGER’S FOOD become active, 
the casein of the milk is so modified thereby 
that firm, indigestible curds cannot be formed 
in the stomach, and the farinaceous elements 
of the food are rendered soluble. 


In No Other Food Has This 
Result Been Obtained. 
BENGER’S FOOD forms a delicate and 


highly nutritious cream, rich in all the ele- 
ments necessary to maintain vigorous health, 

BENGER’S FOOD has made weak, sickly 
BABIES strong and healthy. It has sus- 
tained and strengthened INVALIDS and 
AGED persons when other forms of nour- 
ishment disagreed or could not be retained 
by the enfeebled stomach. 
Ask Your Doctor about Benger’s Food. 

Physician’s sample with formu/a free, on 
request, to physicians only. 

Trial package to any person FREE 

on application. 

If your druggist or grocer cannot supply 

you, write to 
BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd., 


78 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers. 
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Leading Dealers sell 


get her a 


enwood | 


“‘Makes Cooking Easy” 


THE NEW_ CABINET GLENWOOD 





is sure to please any one desiring a first-class modern range 


without nickel or ornamentation. 


The plain, glossy black surface 


gives it a neat and businesslike appearance that every one admires. 


It’s the Range Every Housekeeper 
Is Looking For.. 


The broad, square oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted at 


several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indi- 


cator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout Grate 
and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-a-ble at the front. 
Broiler Door, Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. 


Ash-Pan, 
Kitchen 


doors do not interfere in setting this range, for either end as well 
as the back can be placed squarely against the wall. 


Glenwood everywhere as the Standard Range. 





Write for handsome booklet of the new Cabinet Glenwood Plain Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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ARRY laced up his canvas 
fH} jacket with trembling fin- 

gers. His hands were 
clammy, and he had a scared 
feeling that to-day he was more 
brittle than usual. But he was 
not going to let any one see that 
he was scared. 

All the boys of both elevens 
were dressing in the athletic 
house, and there was not by any 
means the noisy chatter that 
preceded the practice on 
an ordinary afternoon. 
The talk was in low 
tones and the laughter 
was subdued. 

Two boys who were 
to be opponents in the 
line-up were dressing 
side by side, and boast- 
ing humorously of what 
they were going to do to 
each other, but gener- 
ally the atmosphere of 
the athletic house this 
afternoon was business- 
like and serious. 

Frank Windsor went 
round, nervously touch- 
ing one after another of 
his eleven, and saying, 
‘‘Hurry up, old man! 
Hurry up!’’ His eyes 
shone with excitement 
and his cheeks were 
red; he looked flurried, 
and gave absent-minded 
answers. Over ina 
corner Rupert Ormsby, 
with nothing on but 
one red_ stocking, sat 
patiently picking a knot 
in his shoe-string and 
whistling in a subdued 
key. 

Joe Herrick, all 
dressed, sat on a bench 
across the room and 
looked at Rupert’s mus- 
cles. They were brown 
and big and active ; there 
was something unpleas- 
antly suggestive in the 
way they quivered and 
stood out in Rupert’s 
arms when he was engaged in even the mild 
exercise of picking a knot. 

‘*No joke having to go up against a big brute 
like that,’’? thought Herrick. ‘‘But if I could 
only get the best of him!’’ 

Frank Windsor clapped his hands and cried, 
‘*All out, Corinthians !’’ 

Rupert, drawing on his other stocking, looked 
up with a smile. ‘‘We’ll be with you in a 
moment,’’ he said. 

It was a snapping, bright October day, with 
a north wind blowing and clouds flying up over 
the brilliant woods that surrounded the field. 
Harry, running out into this clear, sharp air, 
felt a little stronger than he had been when he 
sat in the dressing-room and waited. 

The Corinthians, who were spread along the 
nearer side of the field, raised a cheer for their 


team, and Harry, as he followed Frank Windsor 


and jumped over the rope, felt-very proud. 
Frank warmed his eleven up at once by | 


giving them signal practice. Harry crouched | 


and ran and went through all the motions with 
enthusiasm. It was not at all bad fun, this 
harmless showing off before a crowd of sympa- 
thetic spectators. 

In the midst of it a cheer broke from the boys 
on the farther side of the field—the Pythian 
cheer ; and at that Harry, who had just crouched 
in the mimic line-up, swallowed hard. The 
moment had come. Rupert Ormsby, carrying 
the ball, burst through the throng of Corinthian 
spectators, and followed by his team, ran out 
on the field. 

**Now then, fellows!’’ Frank Windsor said, 
and his team gathered round him to receive the 
last instructions. Harry glanced out of the 
corner of his eye at the other eleven, who were 
romping down toward one of the goals. 

Two masters in white sweaters stepped over 
the rope. One of them called the captains 
aside and tossed a coin. 

Then Frank Windsor ran back to his team. 
“‘Our ball!’? he said. ‘‘Get ready, fellows.’’ 

Pythians and Corinthians were cheering 
wildly while the two teams scattered to their 
places. Then the cheer was hushed. Harry 
Stamped on a whitewashed line nervously. His 
heart was beating so hard that it seemed to 
bother his breathing. 

The umpire blew his whistle, the ball went 
sailing down the field, and Harry rushed after 






DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T, 











who had caught the ball. 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


it. Halleck of the Pythians | knocked him over with un- 
charged down on him to put | necessary publicity and vio- 
him out of the way of the runner | lence, to shame him before the 
But | crowd. 
Harry dodged quite cleverly, and the | 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


And in the next mix-up, when 





wooo. 





DOCTOR VINCENT BRUSHED PAST HIM AND KNELT BESIDE THE INJURED BOY 


next instant had flung himself headlong and 
made the first tackle of the game. It was a good 
play, and when he got up and heard the Corin- 
thian cheering and found that he was still all 
right, he ran to his position at right end witha 
wild satisfaction and eagerness. 

He had been surprised himself at making the 
play. His success drove fright out of his 
breast, and in its place came a fierce deter- 
mination. 

“‘T guess I’ll be good enough to make ‘the 
school team,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I guess 
I’ll show everybody it was all right to make 
me athletic president !’’ 

His opponent, a fifth-former named pon 
was a green player also. Pythians and Corin- 
thians were alike expecting to see some ragged 
playing on that end of the line. The really 
skilful play would be on the other end, where 
| Rupert Ormsby and Joe Herrick were matched 
| against each other. 
| What Harry and his opponent, however, 
| lacked in experience, they made up in zeal and 
aggressiveness ; and they had to be continually 
| warned by Mr. Eldredge, the referee, because 
| of off-side play and holding. Twice the Corin- 
thians were penalized for ten yards on account 
of Harry’s offending in these respects. 

But he was throwing all his strength into the 
| contest, and really doing better than he had ever 
done in practice. To Frank Windsor’s surprise 
he was having a little the better of Andrews, 
and the Corinthian captain, when he finally got 
the ball on a fumble, made a short run round 
Harry’s end, aided by the green player’s inter- 
ference. 

Then the Corinthian crowd on the side lines 
began to throw up their hats and yell, and say 
to one another that Harry was a real ‘‘find,’’ 
after all, and Windsor had known what he was 
about in putting him on the eleven. 

Their enthusiasm was brief, however ; for on 
the next two plays there was no gain. The 
Corinthians had to kick, and the Pythians ran 
the ball back to the middle of the field—for Joe 
Herrick, who should have got down and tackled 
the runner, came instead with an unexpected 
crash against Rupert Ormsby, and lay for an 
instant quite dazed by the collision. 

When he got up, he was sullenly thinking 
that he owed Rupert another grudge. It was 
an absurd idea, but he believed that Rupert had 














Rupert made a dash toward tackle to help in 
the interference for a ‘‘center’’ play, he received 
a sudden heavy blow in the side just under the 
heart; and he went down in the scrimmage | 
with the wind quite knocked out of him. 

He got up feeling a little weak, and walked 
round for a moment before going to his place. | 

When he did go to it, he did not settle down | 
at once, but stood for a moment looking deliber- | 
ately into Herrick’s eyes with a faint smile. | 
Foul play was something that had never been 
countenanced in these school games, and the boy 
who had now committed it was receiving from | 
his victim as much surprise as scorn. 

The humiliation of having to meet such a look | 
from Rupert and of realizing that he had not 
been deceived as to the source or intention of | 
the blow did not improve Herrick’s temper. 
He dropped his eyes and crouched in position, | 
and muttered, ‘‘Oh, play ball!’’ 

Rupert made noanswer. He got into position, | 
and the Pythian quarter-back gave a signal 
that meant a rush through right guard. 

‘*Wait!’’ called Rupert, straightening up. 

He ran to the quarter-back and whispered in 
his ear, then back to his place again. And in 
another moment another signal was shouted. 
Then, as the ball was snapped back, Herrick 
was hurled to one side like a pillow, and when | 
he picked himself up he found that the Pythians 
had made ten yards round his end. 

He took his place in the line. Rupert stood 
opposite him, with his eyes sparkling and a 
broad, good-natured smile on his face. And 
Herrick appreciated fully that Rupert had had 
his revenge. 

The mild and legitimate character of it made 
it no more tolerable to the victim ; and there was 
a deep, smoldering wrath in his heart, a bitter 
resentment of Rupert’s greater strength, an | 
angry wish to get even by taking some sharp | 
advantage if the opportunity rose. 

In the occasional breathing spaces as the game | 
went on Herrick set his mind to devising some 
means of getting even—of compassing the ad- 
vantage which would enable him to handle 
Rupert as he deserved. Unfortunately, Joe 
Herrick was not a stupid boy. 

The two teams were pretty evenly matched. 
The Corinthian guards and tackles were stronger | 
than their opponents, and often broke through | 
and prevented the end runs which the Pythians | 









; out, and Rupert kicked the goal. 


had been expecting to make with 
their fleet half-backs, and with 
Ormsby to assist at his end. 

When the first half was more 
than two-thirds over, and 
neither team had scored, and the 
ball was still in the middle of 
the field, the Pythian supporters 
on one side, in their orange and 
black caps, and the Corinthians 
on the other, in their blue and 
white caps, seemed to be trying 
to win the game with 
cheers. 

Harry Harding and 
Tom Andrews were 
having an excited battle. 
Of the two boys, An- 
drews had the less nerv- 
ous temperament. As 
the game progressed he 
became gradually more 
roused to its demands. 

Harry had thrown 
himself with all his 
strength into it at the 
outset, and now he was 
beginning to weaken. 
He staggered round 
between plays, gasping 
for breath, and called for 
water, and sometimes 
lay on the ground after 
a scrimmage until the 
full time limit had ex- 
pired. He had never 
been so used up in prac- 
tice, and after each play 
he would lie wondering 
how much longer the 
half was going to last. 

And all the time 
Andrews seemed to be 
growing stronger. For- 
tunately, Perry, the Cor- 
inthian right tackle, was 
able to handle his oppo- 
nent and give Harry 
some support besides. 
And Harry, who was 
not unaware of this, had 
never felt more grateful 
to any one in his life. 

Then, suddenly, the 
Pythians flashed their 
trick play. Rupert 
Ormsby darted from his position, and Andrews 
ran from his. They met behind ‘the quarter- 
back, and nearly all the Pythian eleven ran 
with Andrews. 

But it was Rupert who had taken the ball, 
and he and the quarter-back shot out round 
Harry’s end, while nearly the whole Corinthian 
team was struggling to break up the attack on 
the other side of the line. 

Perry sprang out and upset the quarter-back, 
giving Harry a chance to make the tackle; 
and Harry dived headlong with his arms out- 
stretched. But he had misjudged the distance, 
and missed Rupert by a yard, a glaring blunder 
for all the Corinthians to see. And Rupert 


| went racing on his way, while all the Pythians 


streamed after him down the side line, tossing 


| their orange and black caps, waving sweaters, 


and shouting : 

‘“*Touch-down! Touch-down!’’ 

Harry picked himself up. He stood for a 
moment, uncertain in his mortification what to 
do. But no one noticed him. Then he began 
to run in pursuit of the other players, who were 
now careering far ahead down the field. 

He had not gone ten yards when a wilder 


| outburst of cheers from the Pythians, a sudden 


universal upflinging of caps and coats and 
sweaters announced to him that it was touch- 
down indeed. The two elevens were piled up 
together near the goal. 

Harry trotted up dejectedly as the pile was 
being pulled apart by umpire and referee. Frank 
Windsor got out from the bottom, ant seeing 
Harry, ran up to him. 

‘*That’s your fault! Don’t you let them get 
round your end again!’’ he said, sharply. 
Harry felt hurt that Frank Windsor should 
speak to him in that way. 

The ball had been carried two feet beyond 
the line. Harris, the Pythian center, took it 
Rejoicing 
over this achievement was expressed in the re- 
iterated, carefully separated shout: ‘‘Pyth-i-an! 
Pyth-i-an! Pyth-i-an!’’ repeated with indefi- 
nite monotony. It grated on Harry’s nerves. 

Frank Windsor, with the ball under his arm, 


walked angrily out to the middle of the field. 
| Then he called his team round him. 


** You fellows have got to play ball!’’ he said. 
‘*You’ve got to hold them—and you’ve got to 
tie that score. They had no business to get 





| 
| 
| 
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that touch-down, if you fellows out on the right 
end had had your eyes open and played the 
game. ’? 

* The sudden unexpected reverse had put him 
into a bad temper, and as he finished speaking 
he gave Harry another withering look. He 
kicked a hole in the ground with his heel and 
put the ball down. 

**Get to your places,’’ he said. 

Then he drew back a dozen feet, and when 
the whistle sounded, he ran forward and sent 
the ball flying far up the field. 

Harry had much the same chance as at the 
beginning of the game to distinguish himself 
by a driving tackle. But he was hurled to the 
ground by Andrews, who came against him full 
tilt with a leather-protected shoulder. And the 
runner carried the ball back thirty yards from 
where he had received it. 

As the Corinthian eleven lined up amid more 
Pythian shouting, Frank Windsor clapped his 
hands, and cried desperately : 

**Stop them now! You’ve got to stop them! 
Put some life into it!’’ 

Frank Windsor, left half-back, was playing 
close to the line, and giving his particular atten- 
tion to the support of Joe Herrick. Between 
them they managed to stop two-attempts at end 
runs without gain. 

After the second effort, Herrick, foreseeing 
that on the next play the Pythians would kick, 
ran round to Harry Harding. It was his chance 
to put into execution the scheme for getting 
even with Rupert that his cunning mind had 
devised. 

‘‘Andrews is always playing off-side,’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘I can see—all down the line. 
Insist on Mr. Eldredge’s watching him—on the 
next play.’’ 

Then he ran back to his position. 

Harry, exhausted and excited, was in a state 
of mind open to any such suggestion. He cried 
out breathlessly : ‘ 

‘‘Wait, Mr. Eldredge! Mr. Eldredge, sir!’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ said the referee. 

‘I wish you’d watch Andrews, please. I 
wish you’d come to this end of the line and 
watch him a while. He’s always off-side.’’ 

‘*l’m not!’’ declared Andrews, indignantly. 

‘Will you watch him, please, sir?’’ insisted 
Harry. . 

“‘T’ll watch you both,’’ Mr. Eldredge an- 
swered, and he stepped quickly out to that end 
of the line. ‘ 

‘‘Come, play ball!’? He blew his whistle. 
The Pythian full-back retreated to catch the 
ball and kick. 

It was passed to him; he caught it and kicked 
it high and far. Andrews and Rupert Ormsby, 
the two ends, plunged forward to rush down 
the field and make the tackle. 

But as Rupert charged past, Herrick thrust 
out one foot, and with a quick turn, tripped him 
and sent him headlong. Then, without waiting, 
Herrick ran to get into the scrimmage. 

Eastman, the quarter-back, who had caught 
the ball, was struggling forward, pushed and 
pulled by three or four others over the prostrate 
bodies of several Pythians.. Herrick hurled 
himself into the press, and in another instant 
went down with the heap. When he crawled 
out from it; he went to his position. But 
Rupert, Ormsby was not there to face him. 

Herrick looked up the field, and saw Rupert 
writhing on the ground where he had been 
tripped. Twoof the Pythian team were already 
bending over him; a third was running to the 
side line, calling for Doctor Vincent. 

With a sickening fear and remorse Joe Herrick 
hurried forward to see what he had done. 

Rupert’s face was white and contracted in 
his effort to bear the pain in silence. His lips 
were tightly clenched, and as he turned from 
side to side, his right leg, stretched out upon 
the ground, lay motionless. Joe Herrick stood 
by, afraid to speak, and Rupert, glancing up 
at him, smiled feebly a moment, and then turned 
away his head. 

Herrick recognized in that smile the same 
expression with which Rupert had conveyed 
his contempt for the fellow who would strike 
a foul blow. Rupert knew. Herrick stood 
by, heavy-hearted, and had nothing to say. 

Doctor Vincent brushed past him and knelt 
beside the injured boy. 

‘*The ankle,’’ Rupert said, and the doctor 
unlaced the shoe or the motionless foot. 

**Now, then,’’ he said, gently, and he began 
to draw off the shoe. Rupert closed his eyes 
and set his teeth with a groan. Andrews 
raised his head and shoulders upon a pillow of 
sweaters. 

**Never mind, old man,’’ he murmured, and 
while Rupert lay with the perspiration oozing 
on his white forehead, Doctor Vincent drew off 
the shoe. 

Herrick watched the doctor gently roll down 
the boy’s stocking. He saw the unnaturally 
twisted ankle, and heard Doctor Vincent say, 
‘*I’m afraid it’s broken, Rupert;’’ and then a 
sudden faintness assailed him. 

He walked away from the group, and kneeling 
on the ground, pretended to tie a shoe-string, 
hanging his head low until the blood had run 
into it and revived him. When he looked up, 
they were carrying Rupert from the field. 

Harry Harding came up to Herrick soberly. 
**How did it happen, Joe?’’ he asked. 

**T don’t know,’’ said. Herrick. 

**What awfully hard luck for Rupert !’’? Harry 

















murmured. ‘‘Captain of the school team and 
everything—to have a thing like that happen to 
him!’’ 

Herrick made no answer. 

Pythians and Corinthians had alike been 
sobered by the accident. Many of them had 
trailed off across the field to find out the extent 
of Rupert’s injuries, or, with more morbid 
curiosity, to see how he looked as he was being 
borne away. Now they were returning slowly, 
without enthusiasm. 

But the game had to go on. Harris took 
Rupert’s place as captain of the Pythian team, 
and summoned Tom Adbree to play right end. 
Albree was inexperienced and weighed ten 
pounds less than Herrick, but to the surprise 
of every one he seemed from the first to be 
holding his own against him. 

Herrick showed a lack of enthusiasm and 
aggressiveness. He moved slowly, and when 
Frank Windsor shouted at him, ‘‘Wake up, 
Joe! Get into the game!’’ he made no answer. 


Sullenness showed in his face. 

Five minutes after Rupert had left the game 
the Pythians scored their second touch-down, 
and in much the same way as they had made 
their first—on a long end run outside of Harry 
Harding. 

Frank Windsor tackled the runner behind 
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the goal-line 
over to Harry. 

‘*You’d better lay off,’’ he said. ‘‘Holder!’’ 
He beckoned with his hand. 

As the substitute ran out upon the field, 
Harry, smarting under the disgrace, with a 
thick feeling in his throat and tears in his eyes, 
walked to the Corinthian side line. He put on 
his sweater and seated himself dejectedly to 
watch the rest of the game. 

He thought of how he had started in, hoping 
to distinguish himself, to justify his election to 
the presidency’, even to make the school eleven 
—and, at the thought, he could hardly keep 
back the tears. 

In a few minutes the half was over. The 
Corinthian players came trooping to the side 
line to take up their sweaters. Then Francis 
Stoddard stepped out from the crowd and went 
up to Joe Herrick, who was standing close in 
front of Harry. 

**Do you know what you are?’’ said Stoddard. 
There was an intensity of feeling in his sup- 
pressed voice that caused Harry, overhearing 
him, to look up. 

“No. What?’’ asked Herrick, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. : 

**You’re a dirty, cowardly, tricky player!’’ 
said Stoddard, still in a low, deliberate voice. 
‘*You tripped Rupert. You broke his leg. 
You know it.’’ 

Herrick looked at Stoddard’s white face in 
sullen silence. 

**You say things like that,’’ he answered, at 
last, ‘‘and you’ll get your head smashed. You 
needn’t think that just because you’re so 
puny you can say anything without getting 
hurt.’’ 

‘*You ought to be ruled off the field—for 
keeps,’’ Stoddard retorted, and turned his 
back. 

Harry and three or four others of the eleven, 
who had been listening in amazement, crowded 
up to Herrick. ‘‘What’s he talking about?’’, 
“Trip who up?”? ‘‘You didn’t, did you, 


and got up, fuming. He walked 


Joe?”’ 
‘*No, of course not,’’ Herrick answered, 
impatiently. ‘‘The kid’s crazy.’’ 


The reply satisfied the others; but Harry’s 
thoughts jumped back to that moment when 
Herrick had urged him to insist on having Mr. 








WE HEARD A STEP 
ON THE BARN FLOOR, 
AND THERE STOOD 

A STRANGER. 





Eldredge’s attention. The incident suddenly 
assumed a peculiar significance; and Harry 
had but to look again at Herrick’s face to feel 














certain that Stoddard’s charge was true, and 
that he himself had been deliberately used in a 
plot to cripple Rupert. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











T is not often that a boy brought up in 

the city makes a successful farmer; but 

I remember one who did, and the story 

of his first appearance in our part of the country 
is an amusing one—and points a moral. 

There was a prospect of a game of ball at the 
Corners that Saturday, I remember, and my 
cousin Addison and I had planned to take part 
in it. But things had not been going on just 
right at the old farm. The fire-wood was not 
yet all worked up, there was a newly cleared 
lot to pile and burn off, and five hundred 
bushels of potatoes to get out of the cellar. To 
our disappointment, that 
morning the old squire 
said: 

‘*Boys, you mustn’t go 
away to-day. Work is in 
too bad shape. I can’t 
let you go. You must 
shear forty sheep to-day. 
I want to get the whole 
flock off to pasture next 
week.’’ 

Unlike most of his 
neighbors, the old squire 
always sheared his sheep 
before turning them out 
to pasture in the spring, 
and kept them in the 
warm barn cellar for five 
or six nights afterward, 
so that they need not take 
cold from parting with 
their fleeces. 

We had not hada play- 
day since the winter 
school closed. I have to 
own that there was 
grumbling. But we 
ground four pairs of 
sheep-shears, swept the 
barn floor, then penned 
the sheep at the farther 
end of it and began work. 
Twenty sheep apiece is a 
fair stint. 

‘*Be careful about cut- 
ting them,’’ the old squire 
cautioned us; and he 
brought out the tar-pot, 
to touch the spots where 
the skin got snipped off. 
For even an expert shearer will sometimes clip 
a bit off the sheep’s hide with the wool. 

We sheared away from nine till twelve, and 
got no more than ten apiece done; they were 
large sheep, carrying seven or eight pounds of 
wool each. There was no prospect of going to 
the ball game; and after seeing us at work in 
the afternoon, the old squire harnessed and 
drove away to a farmer’s place, four miles dis- 
tant, to look at a yoke of working oxen he had 
thoughts of buying. 

We had been at work about an hour, feeling 
pretty glum, for we could hear the shouts of 
the ball-players out at the Corners ; and I think 
that Addison was saying that whatever he did 
in life, he would not be a farmer—at least, that 
was what he almost always did say at such 
times. Suddenly we heard a step on the barn 
floor, and there stood a stranger. \ 

He was very much of a stranger, indeed. 
We saw at a glance that he did not belong in 
that part of the country. His clothes fitted better 
than did ours. He was tall and rather good- 
looking ; there was very little spring tan on his 
face, and his hands were white and delicate. 
Yet there was something about him which led 
us both to think the same thing, namely, that 
ill fortune had overtaken him, and that he had 
recently seen hard times. We supposed that 
he was a book agent, or had something to sell. 

**Good afternoon !’’ said he. ‘‘ Pleasant day.’’ 

‘*Oh, the day’s all right,’’ said Addison, 
shortly. ‘‘What’s wanted? Because if you 
are an agent for anything, you will only waste 
your time on us.’’ 

The young man laughed. ‘‘No,’’ said he, 
“I’m looking for work. They told me at the 
house below that you wanted to hire a man on 
the farm here.’’ 

**Well, that’s so,’’ replied Addison, with a 
glance at me. ‘‘The old squire’s going to hire 
aman, but—do you know what farm-work is? 
Did you ever work on a farm?’’ 

**No,’’ replied the stranger, ‘‘I never did. 
But I am going to be a farmer, and I want a 
place to work.’’ 

We laughed. ‘‘Oh, I will work,’’ said he. 
**T’ll take hold of anything.’’ 

‘*The old squire’s away this afternoon,’’ 
replied Addison, evasively. 

*‘Do you think that he would hire me if I 











were to wait till he came home?’’ the stranger 
asked. 

Addison glanced at me. 
don’t think he would.’’ 

‘*We want a man who is used to farm-work,’’ 
I added, to smooth matters over. 

‘**But I could learn very quickly,’’ urged the 


———. he said, oy 


stranger. ‘‘And I’m not afraid of work. I’m 
strong and well. I can do as much as any one 
—in a day or two. 

“*You see,’’ he continued, ‘‘I need to get a 
place. I was hoping you would hire me and 
let me begin now, so that I could have a place 
to stay to-night. I should like to begin work 
this afternoon.’’ 

His urgency disturbed us. We were thinking 
how we could get rid of him, for it was plain 
to see that he was not the sort of man to hire 
on a farm. 

**What do you call that you are doing to that 
sheep ?’’ he asked, suddenly. 

*‘Shearing,’’ replied Addison. 

“‘T can do that!’’ the stranger exclaimed. 
**Let me try. I’m sure I can do it.’’ 

**A knack goes with shearing sheep,’’ replied 
Addison. ‘‘It takes practice not to cut them. 
Round here they don’t let a beginner begin on 
sheep.’’ 

‘*What does he begin on?’’ asked our per- 
sistent caller. 

Addison did not reply at once. He turned 
his sheep over, made a few clips, then glanced 
at me. ‘‘Generally on a hog,’’ said he. 

I held my face straight. 

**A hog is tougher,’’ Addison wenton. ‘‘No 
matter if you do cut a hog a little. A hog’s 
skin is thick, you know. When a beginner 
has sheared three hogs, they let him go on to 
sheep.’’ 

The stranger looked thoughtful. ‘‘What do 
they do with the shearings of the hogs?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*The bristles ?’’ said Addison. 
paint-brushes of them.’’ 

*‘Oh, yes,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘I know that 
now. I’ve noticed them in paint-brushes.’’ 

We went on shearing. The stranger watched 
us for some moments. ‘‘Well, I’li do it!’’ he 
suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘I will begin on a hog, 
if you say so.’’ 

Not a word was said for some time. We 
were in the mood that afternoon for almost any 
kind of hard joking. 

‘*You’re bound to begin, then?’’ said Ad- 
dison, while he rolled up the fleece he had just 
finished shearing. 

‘*Yes, sir-ee, I am!’’ exclaimed the stranger. 

‘‘All right, then,’’ said Addison. ‘‘Here’s 
a pair of sheep-shears, just ground sharp. 
The hogs are down in the barn cellar. Come 
on.’” 

We went round and down into the cellar, 
where away back on the dark side of it there 
were four large shoats ina pen. ‘‘Keep still,’’ 
Addison whispered to me, as we went along. 
** Let’s see what he will do.’’ 

We shut the outer door of the cellar, and then 
let the biggest and ugliest of the four shoats out 
of the pen into the open space. 

‘*There you are!’’ cried Addison. ‘‘Down 
with him now and shear him! Mind he doesn’t 
bite you. It’s against the rules for anybody to 
help. He will squeal some, but that’s nothing.’’ 

And with that, by way of introduction, we 
left him there with the hog. 

All remained quiet for as much as ten minutes. 
We had resumed our shearing. 

**T guess he has left,’’ said Addison, laugh- 
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ing. 
But he had not. He was only studying the 
situation. Suddenly a terrific outburst of squeal- 


ing began, and it continued! We cautiously 
pulled aside a scuttle in the floor and peeped 
down. The stranger and the hog were having 
a pitched battle! 

The hog squealed, roared and snapped at its 
assailant; but the newcomer steered it into a 
corner, and seizing hold of its legs on one side, 
overthrew the beast and held itdown. He had 
trouble reaching his shears, and the hog got 
up; but after another tussle he threw the irate 
animal down again, and then began shearing 
it. The bristles cut hard, but he sheared them 
off and kept at work. 

** Ad, he’s going to shear those hogs!’’ said 
I. ‘*‘And what will the old squire say ?’’ 

“*T don’t know,’’ replied Addison. ‘‘But let 
him work.’’ 

We went back to our sheep-shearing, and for 
an hour or two bedlam reigned in that barn 
cellar. It was one continuous squeal and roar. 
The other shoats began hoarsely barking, in 
sympathy at first; but growing excited by the 
wild outcries of their comrade that was being 






















































sheared, they soon squealed as loudly as he 
did, and by and by broke out of the pen and 
rushed to the rescue. There was trouble then! 
That poor fellow had them all on his hands at 
once! 

“*T’m really afraid they will hurt him, Ad!’’ 
I exclaimed. 

“I guess not,’’ said Addison. ‘‘But if we 
hear him yell, we will go down.’’ 

We heard nothing from him, however, except 
whacks from a piece of board with which he 
was belaboring the hogs. At last he drove the 
three back into their sty. Then the steady 
squealing began again. 

Peeping down after a time, we discovered 
that he had taken a piece of wire from a bunch 


of shingles in the cellar, and wired up the’ 


hog’s snout with it, to keep it from biting him. 

‘*He is going to shear them, sure,’’ said I. 

**T guess he will,’’ said Addison, looking a 
little foolish. 

We knew when he had finished the first one 
by the outbreak of squealing that ensued as he 
put the sheared hog back in the pen and got 
out another. And while the noise was still at 
its height the old squire came driving into the 
yard. He heard the uproar, and without stop- 
ping even to hitch, came hastily into the barn 
floor. ‘*What’s the matter with the hogs?’’ he 
cried. 

“Well, sir,’ replied Addison, looking up 
slowly from his sheep, ‘‘there’s a fellow down 
there shearing them.’’ 

‘* Shearing the hogs!’’ exclaimed the old 
squire. ‘‘What d’ye mean? Who is it?’’ 

‘Don’t know, sir. Never saw him before. 
He’s bound to shear them,’’ replied Addison, 
his voice nearly drowned in the squealing 
below. 

The old squire stared at us, then rushed out 
and down to the cellar. Addison and I tiptoed 
to the scuttle. 

‘‘Here you, sir! What in the world d’ye 
think you are doing?’’ the old gentleman 
shouted. 

The stranger looked up. He had the second 
hog’s mouth wired, and was working away 
upon him, but he had been bitten in three or 
four places, and he looked a good deal disheveled. 

‘Do you know what you are about?’’ de- 
manded the old squire. 

**T am learning to shear sheep, sir,’’ replied 
the stranger. ‘‘I have the second one almost 
done, and here are all the bristles. I will get 
the other one sheared in an hour more.’’ 

The old squire thought he was crazy, and 
told him so. ‘‘But who set you at this?’’ he 
suddenly exclaimed. 

The stranger hesitated; evidently he was no 
telltale. ‘‘I was informed, sir,’’ he replied, 
“that this is the way to learn to shear sheep. 
I want to learn. I want a job to 
work on a farm. So I took hold 
of it.’’ 

“‘Oh, those boys, those boys!’’ 
muttered the old squire. Then he 
began to laugh. ‘‘You let that hog 
get up,’’ said he, ‘‘and come away. 
Young man, those boys up there 
have been fooling you. What’s your 
name ?’’ 

‘*Edward H. Lowe, sir,’’ the 
stranger replied. ‘‘I do really want 
a place to work. Iam going to bea 
farmer.’’ 

The old squire laughed heartily. 
“T will say this much for you,’’ 
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| He was with us three years in succession, and 
| proved the best farm-hand we ever had. More- 
over, he saved his wages, and at the end of the 
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E modern prima donna and the modern 

impresario have very definite ideas re- 

garding the business relations that exist 
between them. The singer has a contract in 
which is set forth what may be required of 
her and what the manager is to pay her; the 
manager has his duplicate. If either 
violates the contract, he or she is likely 
to hear from the other’s lawyer. 

I purposely have said the modern 
prima donna and the modern impre- 
sario. There was atime when nothing 
was more uncertain than an opera con- 
tract. 

‘*What do you live on?’’ a famous 
impresario of some twenty-five years 
ago was asked. 

‘On the money I don’t pay my 
singers,’’ was the cheerful reply. 

In other words, toward the end of 
every season he would investigate the 
financial situation, figure out how much 
of his singers’ salaries he would have 
to leave unpaid in order to cover the 
expected deficit and leave something 
over for himself, and when the artists came to 
him for their money at the end of the season, 
he would shrug his shoulders and look inex- 
pressibly sad. 

The singers would hold a meeting, decide 
that he was about as good as the rest of his 
kind, and sign with him for another season. 
For years, ‘‘On the money I don’t pay my 
singers’’ was an operatic catch phrase. 

All this has completely changed. The two 
failures that have been made by an impresario 
and a firm of impresarios since the new order 
of things came into being were honorable fail- 
ures, and a member of the bankrupt firm after- 
ward became the leading and most trusted 
grand opera imanager in the world—a man 
whose word was as good as his bond, who never 
had a personal quarrel with a singer, and who, 
if there was a business difference, settled it on 
business principles. 

It is largely due to him that now, when a con- 
tract between a prima donna and an impresario 
is signed, both know precisely 
where they stand. The con- 
traet is drawn by the prima 
donna’s own lawyer, in her 
own native language, and is 
signed in her own country by 
herself and the impresario or 
by their representatives. It 
always calls for the advance 
deposit in bank, on the part 
of the manager, of an amount 
equivalent to what he would 
be obliged to pay the prima 
donna for from three to ten 
performances. 

No singer nowadays would 








he exclaimed, ‘‘you’ve got grit! I 
wouldn’t have undertaken to shear 
those hogs for twenty dollars !’’ 

Addison and I heard them coming round to 
the barn floor, and made haste to take the horse 
to the stable, and so keep out of sight. We had 
begun to feel ashamed of the prank—as one 
always does afterward. 

It proved a good opening for young Lowe, 
however. The old squire had taken a liking 
to him, and ended by hiring him for the season. 
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HE child was ill. There was 
no doubt of that. The doctor 
came and looked at him a long 

time, and asked all sorts of questions. 
Then he said, ‘‘ Looks like malaria.’’ 

It proved to be a slow malarial fever, which 
took the heart out of the child and out of his 
mother. The boy lay still all day long, tossing 
and groaning sometimes when the fever was 
high, then sleeping uneasily. It was impos- 
sible to interest him in anything. He was six 
years old, and had always been very bright and 
active. It seemed to the mother as if he was 
losing his mind. 

She tried to read to him, but he either went 
to sleep or else asked her to stop. She brought 
out his playthings, but not even the woolly 
sheep or the soldiers or the automatic flour-mill 
had any charms for him. He looked at them 
with glassy eyes, took them in his hands for a 
moment, and then dropped them. When he 
finally refused to look at an old broken china 
pig, which had been the dearest object of his 
affections, the mother rushed from the room, 
and cried hard for ten minutes. 

This had been going on for two weeks. The 
child did not grow worse, but he did not grow 
better. On Easter morning the chimes in a 
chureh tower a few blocks away began to play 
earlier than usual, and they kept on for a long, 
long time. The child could sing, and the tunes 





sail for this country, or, 
if an American and resi- 
ding here, would begin to 
prepare for the season before this deposit had 
been made. 

There is a curious thing about this deposit, 
or guaranty, as it is variously called. Naturally 
it would be supposed that, when the season 
opens, the prima donna, for from three to ten 
performances, simply draws against this guar- 








anty, and that the manager does not begin paying 
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which the chimes played were 
familiar to him. 

The window was open a little 
at the top. The mother began to 
think that the bells were ringing 
very loud, and might disturb the 
child. She rose softly, intending 
to close the window. Suddenly 
she heard a faint noise from the 
bed. The child was humming the song that the 
chimes were playing. She sat down again, her 
heart fluttering wildly. Surely the child was 
better—and yet—children sometimes did these 
strange things when they were about to die. 

The child hummed on until the bells stopped. 
Tt must have been ten minutes. Then, after 
lying silent for a moment, he feebly called his 
mother. 

She hurried to the side of the bed, sat down 
there, and took his hand. 

‘*What made them ring so long?’’ he asked. 

“Tt is Easter, dear. Don’t you remember ?’’ 

“Oh, yes!’? His voice was very low. She 
had to bend over him to hear what he said. 
‘*That is the day Christ rose.’’ 





**Yes, yes!’’ she said, joyfully. ‘‘How well 
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| third year he had enough to buy a farm of his| There is a descent of three thousand dollars 
own. Mr. Lowe is now one of the four most | from her honorarium to that of the two next 
prosperous farmers in the county. | highest paid prima donnas. These area colora- 

4 tura singer, who except for Elizabeth and Elsa 
and a single unsuccessful attempt at a heavier 
Wagnerian réle, has kept strictly to the Italian 
and French repertoire; and a famous French 
prima donna, whose name is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with Carmen. They receive two thousand 
dollars for an appearance. 

Until two years ago the greatest living Wagner 
prima donna—who is an American—received 
fifteen hundred dollars for a performance. At 
the end of that season she made a concert tour 
out money to her again until this deposit has | with an orchestra whose leader paid her seven- 
been exhausted—until she has sung from three | teen hundred and fifty dollars for an appearance. 
to ten times, according to the amount of the| Now she has placed her honorarium at the 
deposit called for by the contract. | higher figure. 

Such, however, is not the case. The deposit | Next to her comes a foreign singer of Wagner 
does not cover the first performances, but the | réles who receives thirteen hundred and fifty 
last performances of the | dollars, and then come two prima donnas, a 
season. coloratura singer and an American artiste, 

This may seem unjust to | who receive one thousand dollars each. 
the manager. But, as a/|_ It will be seen from this list that the compen- 
matter of fact, the system | sation of great prima donnas now on the operatic 
has proved as much to his | stage ranges from one thousand. to two thousand 
advantage as to that of | dollars. Theseare the prices paid in the United 
States and in England. On the Continent they 
are cut in half, and even more than cut in half 
—into quarters and fifths sometimes. The 
Anglo-Saxons pay more for their opera than 
any other people. They seem willing to, and 
the singers surely cannot be expected to object. 

Regarding the number of appearances in the 
course of a season, there also is a fixed clause in 
the contract. The prima donna wishes, quite 
naturally, to make as much as possible, but— 
and this is an important but—without risk of 
injury to her voice. There may be impresarios 
who would be willing to make a contract with 
a prima donna to sing three or four times a 
week. Fortunately the great prima donnas 
are wise enough not to jeopardize their futures 
for the sake of great immediate gain. The 
rio should fail, or prima donna asks for a guaranty of two per- 
wantonly break formances a week. If more were offered her, 
his contract with her in the middle of the| she should, and generally does, refuse. 
season. It sometimes happens that another prima 

As regards the manager, it tends to hold the | donna is taken ill, and that a singer who already 
prima donna to her contract. Toward the end | is ‘‘booked’’ for two performances within the 
of a season foreign singers are apt to become | week is asked to come to the manager’s rescue. 
| homesick, or tired and moody, and possibly | Even under such circumstances, and although 
she receives extra pay, the prima 
Sees «2 0nna usually is unwilling to put 
the extra strain on her voice, and 
does so only to save the house. 
Twice a week, with an occasional 
extra concert, is as often as a 
prima donna should appear. 

In nothing does the artiste 
show herself more of a business 
woman than in her disinclination 
to sing more than is good for her 
voice, in spite of the fact that a 
check will be waiting for her in 
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|the prima donna. 
| For the prima don- 
na it somewhat 
| safeguards her in 
case the impresa- 














think of starting for home with- 
out finishing the engagement. 
But that deposit is dangling be- 
fore their eyes as-a bait—and 
they remain. Thus it will be 
seen that this matter of the guar- 
anty, while seemingly all to the 
prima donna’s advantage, really 
is a protection to the manager as 
well. 

The first matter settled between 
manager and prima donna is the 
amount she is to receive for each 
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performance and the number of Ns the manager’s office. Moreover, 
performances she is to have. h > ee : two performances a week give 
Both points are of vital impor- Be", \ 4} the prima donna a large income. 








eemenicn. One of those who receive two 
EARL ig SSNS thousand dollars for a perform- 
performance and yet the number ance had, for a recent season in 
of appearances be so small that in the end her | this country, a guaranty of fifty performances 
earnings for the season would not reach a high | at the rate of two a week, so that her engage- 
figure. These conditions are adjusted according | ment was for one hundred thousand dollars. 
to what the impresario thinks is the drawing| Another matter that is carefully set forth in 
power of the singer. the contract is the réles which the prima donna 
The amount paid a prima donna differs | may be called upon to sing. But that does not 
greatly, however, in different parts of the world, | mean that she will necessarily appear in all of 
except that there is one singer who receives the | them. I know of one prima donna who had 
same high honorarium wherever she sings. | nine roles in her contract, but who appeared in 
This is Patti. Her terms are five thousand | only two of them. When a prima donna is 
dollars for an appearance. The country that | especially famous in certain réles, she will 
is unwilling to pay her that sum simply does reserve the right to sing them the first time 
not hear her. Her last contract in the United | the operas in which they occur are given during 
States called for not only five thousand dollars | the season. 
every time she sang, but, in addition to that | Where an artiste is so closely identified with 
sum, fifty per cent. of the receipts over and above | a role that she practically is a new creator of 
seventy-five hundred dollars at any performance. | it, as Calvé is with Carmen, she will have the 
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; child hummed the tunes again. His 
E |e) B < | / L PRR thin white face looked transparent, 


tance to the singer. Her honora- 
rium might be very high for each 








and the tiny blue veins stood out a 
little. The mother’s heart was full 
to overflowing, and so were her eyes. 
you remember it! I think you | ‘That is the way children always do before 
must be better. Are you better?’’ | they die,’’ she said to herself over and over. 

‘*I don’t know. But will there | In the morning he lay sleeping until long 
be flowers ?’’ | after the family had finished their breakfast. 
**Oh, yes—bushels of flowers. ’’ | Then the doctor came, and the mother told him 
** Lilies ?”” | about the Easter music and the lilies, as they 
‘*Yes—ever and ever somany.’’ | walked up the stairs together. The doctor 
**T wish I could see them.’’ | looked sober. That confirmed her fears. He 
Some one had sent her a stem | thought, too, that the child was going to die. 
|of wonderful lilies. It had nine blossoms on| As they entered the room the child awoke. 

it; but she had hardly noticed it. All she had| The doctor took his temperature and looked 
| thought of was the sick child. him over carefully. 

**T will bring you some.’’ **Is—is—he much worse?’’ she quavered, 

*‘Oh, how pretty!’’ he cried, when she had | while the room swam round her, and she had 

brought the lilies. She held the flowers close to | to clasp her chair hard to keep from falling. 
his face, and he breathed in their perfume. **Bless you, no!’’ said the doctor, cheerfully. 
| ‘*I’m glad it is Easter,’’ he whispered, after | ‘‘ He is getting well—fever almost gone—all 
|a while. ‘‘I like the lilies. I like to have| symptoms better. All you needed was a little 
‘them play ‘Angels of Jesus.’ I wish they | Easter music—hey, sir?’’ 

| would play it again.’’ | The child smiled, and grew better from that 

He closed his eyes and relaxed his hold on} day. Every year, when he and his mother 

| the flowers, and she carried them away. Then | hear the Easter bells, he says, ‘‘Easter cures 
he fell asleep, and she sent word to the church | little boys who are sick, doesn’t it, mama?’’ 
that the child wanted ‘‘ Angels of Jesus’’ played His mother, who cherishes a sweet superstition 
when the chimes should ring again. in her heart that there is really life in the lilies 

That afternoon, when the chimes played, the | and in the music of Easter, answers, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
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monopoly of it, unless she is indisposed and | 
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certain amount of self-management which is 


it becomes necessary to substitute some one in |akin to sound business sense. A great singer 


her place, in order to avoid a change of opera. 


must have both a great voice and the wisdom 


Honorarium, number of appearances and | to take care of it—and this means more than 
roles are the chief matters dealt with in con- | declining to appear at the most twice a week. 
tracts between prima donnas and impresarios. | A singer must observe a strict hygienic régime, 


The other items are trivial details 
compared with these. They re- 
late to the accommodations which 
she is to have for herself and gen- 
erally for from two to three other 
people in her service on board 
ship; and in case the company 
goes on tour, it is provided that 
she is to travel in first-class style, 
and have a carriage between her 
hotel and the railroad-station. 
In other words, the sea voyage 
and all travelling expenses when 
on tour are paid by the manager. 

As regards rehearsals, a prima 
donna receives a rehearsal notice, 
just like the humblest member of 
the chorus. There is this differ- 
ence, however—if the chorus 
singer fails to appear, he or she is fined. With 
the prima donna there is no forfeiture. Rehears- 
als are not compulsory; but a prima donna 
usually is wise enough to realize that she should 
attend them for her own good. 

Prima donnas have a fancy for investing their 
money in American securities or in New York 
real estate. A small amount invested some 
twenty years ago by a singer in a certain stock 
which was just being issued, and was selling 
at a low rate, but which has since increased 
enormously in value, has enabled that singer to 
live comfortably in retirement. 

To become a great prima donna requires a 







A PRETTY girl with steady, black-fringed 
| gray eyes came into the room and perched 

herself upon the arm of her father’s 
chair. She had been for a gallop, and was 
still in her dark green habit. Her black hair 
was disordered by the wind, and she impatiently 
flung it back from her forehead. 

‘‘Father, I want to go to college this fall,’’ 
she said. 

Mr. Carpenter lowered his paper and looked 
at her out of eyes very like her own. Amuse- 
ment and amazement struggled hard for su- 
premacy. 

‘*You want to go to college, Kate,’’ he re- 
peated, unsympathetically. ‘‘ Of course you 
do. You want an automobile and an air-ship 
and a trip to Europe and a few other things 
besides, now don’t you?’’ 

‘Now, father, you can’t laugh me out of it, 
so please don’t try.’’ She pulled off her gaunt- 
lets and ran her fingers through her father’s 
hair. 

But Mr. Carpenter was not in a pleasant 
mood. 

‘*T suppose,’’ he said, crossly, ‘‘that you want 
to go to that college back East that your mother 
graduated from before she came out here, but 
you can’t, and there’s an end to it.’’ 

‘fAll other things being equal, I should 
prefer that,’’ she said, calmly, ‘‘but I couldn’t 
think of leaving you and the ranch for so long, 
so I am contented to go down to the state 
university.’’ 

**You know well enough that I don’t believe 
in sending girls to college,’’ he said, gruffly. 
‘*Your mother was the only woman I ever saw 
who wasn’t made unbearable by learning, and 
I don’t intend to take any risks with you.’’ 

‘*Father, I never thought you would deny 
me the one thing in my life that I have really 
wanted.’’ 

**Well, I shall when it’s any such tomfoolery 
as that. If you’d been a boy, I dare say I 
should have let you go, but I’ve no money to 
fool away sending girls to college.’’ 

“Tf you couldn’t afford it, I should never 
ask it,’’? Kate said, ‘‘but every one knows that 
you are the richest cattleman in this part of the 
country. My longing for four years of college 
is not prompted by any desire to rid myself of 
this rough life, for I love it; it is to satisfy a 
craving that was born in me. After I get back 
I’ll spend the rest of my life with you. O 
father, a girl shouldn’t need to beg for what 
could be given so easily !’’ 

‘*Understand this, girl, you are to put this 
notion of college out of your head for good and 
alll’? There was no sign of relenting in his 
stern face. 

Mr. Carpenter was a typical, prosperous 
cattleman of the West. Some called him un- 
scrupulous, and said that he cared little on 
whose land his cattle grazed. He was a man 
with an iron will, and so far as people knew, 
there had been but one person who could manage 
him, and that was the frail Eastern woman 
who had come West for her health eighteen 
years before, and had married this virile, rising 
young man. She had died two years ago, but 
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forego many pleasures, and in 
every way live for her voice. In 
fact, when it comes to regulating 
her life, a prima donna is not a 
woman. She is a voice. 

The same care has to be exer- 
cised in the early stages of her 
career, when pecuniary means 
are scant. She can leave nothing 
tochance. Every step taken has 
to be considered. There is where 
sound business sense comes in to 
help talent. Possibly they were 
not conscious of it, but the great 
singers all possessed sound busi- 
ness sense, —or some one else pos- 
sessed it for them, —or they would 
not be where they are to-day. 

Sembrich, when she was 
young, married her music teacher, Professor 
Stengl. He has had much to do in shaping her 
career, both through his musical advice and 
as her business manager. Calvé and Nordica 
fought their own way. Nordica’s first operatic 
engagement was in Brescia, Italy. She sang 
for three months, and received for the entire 
engagement five hundred lire—one hundred 
dollars. Calvé’s first engagement was for 
three months, and brought her one hundred 
and twenty dollars. She still teases Nordica 
about it. 

‘‘Ah,’”’ she exclaims, ‘‘I got twenty dol- 
lars more than you did!’’ 
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not until after she had taught Kate the 
necessity and satisfaction—all the more vital 
in this land where one’s resources make or 
mar one’s life—of a well-stored mind. 

Mr. Carpenter was not a popular master, 
but he owned the largest ranch and paid the 
highest wages of any rancher in western 
Montana, and the cowboys took what satis- 
faction they could out of that. 

They would have laid down their lives 
for his seventeen-year-old daughter, how- 
ever. A cowboy’s life is one of danger, 
and many of the men had felt her strong, 
deft fingers as they dressed a painful wound, 
and their eyes had thanked her, even if the 
untaught tongues had failed. 

As everybody knows, late summer and 
autumn are the busiest seasons in cattle- 
land. This summer had been a particularly 
trying one to the ranchers. For some unac- 
countable reason, cowboys were scarcer than 
usual, and the men took advantage of that 
fact, and became at times almost unbearably 
insolent. 

Mr. Carpenter acknowledged to himself 
that he should be glad when his five thou- 
sand head of cattle were safe in Chicago. 

He was more irritable than usual, for it 
was gall and wormwood to him to have to 
bear with mutinous cowboys. Then, too, 
the freight rates had suddenly risen, and because 
of this his year’s profits would be appreciably 
lessened. 

When autumn came, Kate had by no means 
given up her intention. She hoped that her 
father would relent, but if he did not she had 
determined to go without his consent. 

Nothing was said between them on the sub- 
ject, but there had been a restraint upon each 
since the interview. 

One morning, about a week before college 
opened, Mr. Carpenter came into the room 
where Kate was reading. ‘‘ When are you 
going to college?’’ he asked, mockingly. He 
was in a bad temper. 

‘*Next week,’’ she replied. 

“Do you mean to say that you’re going 
against my wishes?’’ he asked. 

“In this, yes, father.’’ 

**Well, you’ll not get one cent of money from 
me, so how are you going ‘to manage it?’’ 

‘*Mother left me enough to put me through,’’ 
she said. ‘‘To be sure, I can’t touch it until 
next year, but any one will loan me money 
until I get control of it.’’ 

‘*You seem to forget that you’re a minor, but 
we’ll let that pass; I won’t hinder you on that 
score. But, young lady, if you persist in this, 
the day you leave this house you leave never 
to set foot in it again!’’ He turned his back 
and went from the room. 

If Kate had not been so dazed and self- 
centered that day she would have seen that 
there was something wrong with the cowboys. 


were sullen and quiet. 

Toward night one of the youngest of them, a 
mere boy, came to her, and said, ‘‘Miss Kate, 
there’s trouble brewing, and I thought you’d 
better know it.’’ 

‘‘Why, Jake, what is it?’’ she asked. 


**I don’t know, miss,’’ he replied. ‘‘They 


| ain’t told me yet. 








| the case, that the doctor would be delayed. 
Usually exuberant and boisterous, to-day they | 
|neck. She thought rapidly. The men must | 








I thought I’d rather tell you 
than your father.’’ 

‘Well, we’ll see what can be done. 
you, Jake!’’ 

Kate was troubled. Cowboys, aroused, are 
hard to manage. She knew it would do no 
good to tell her father, for in his present mood 
he would be likely to take some drastic measure 
that would make matters worse, so she deter- 
mined to watch and see if she could in some 
way avert the trouble. 

She sat by her window, looking out into 
the moonlit night. She saw that the men 
were gathering down by the corral, and her 
heart sank. She had hoped that Jake was 
mistaken. 

She hesitated; then she threw a cape over 

her shoulders and ran down to the group of 
men. ; 
The men were embarrassed when she came 
among them. One of them, Sancho, a Mexi- 
can, was mounted. She knew him to be the 
leader. 

‘‘What is the matter, men?’’ she asked, 
looking from one to another. They shifted 
uneasily, but made no reply. 

‘*What is it, Sancho? What is the trouble?’’ 
she asked, turning and laying her hand on his 
pony’s neck. 

Sancho could not meet her eyes at first; when 
he did they were not to be resisted. ‘‘There’sa 
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big cireus down to Cross Roads,’’ he said, 
grudgingly. 

‘‘I know.’’ She nodded encouragingly. 

‘*Boys all round going; Mr. Carpenter he 
say, ‘No.’ > 

‘*Well,’’ said Kate. 

**So we go, anyway!’’ he flung out defiantly. 

‘Surely you aren’t going against my father’s 
wishes!’’ Kate cried. ‘‘Can’t you see that it 
would be frightfully foolish? If you go, he 
will take you back only because he must, and 
he’ll discharge you just as soon as your places 
can be filled.’” ‘ 

‘*He can’t ‘discharge us, Miss Kate, for we 
ain’t coming back.’’ 

“What do you mean ?’’ 

**We mean we’re going for keeps. We get 
places before to-morrow night—plenty places; 
cowboys scarce. ’’ 

**You’re going to leave my father without a 
man at this season? Oh, you couldn’t be so 
mean! Isn’t it something to work on the big- 
gest ranch and get the best wages in Montana ?’’ 
she cried. 

‘*He’s a hard master, he is. 
slaves,’’ said one of the men. 

“Oh, can’t I say something to make you 
change your minds ?’’ 

The men shook their heads. Sancho looked 
at his watch. He was uncomfortable; he re- 
membered the time that a bullet had plowed 
a furrow in his shoulder, and this young girl 
had dressed the wound, fearing, as was often 
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shone. Womanhood had met impetuous youth 
and had conquered. 

‘*Men,’’ she said, and her voice never fal- 
tered, ‘‘I haven’t the slightest right to ask you 
to stay. I have wanted to go to college. My 
father would not allow it. I was going in 
defiance; I was going to-morrow, perhaps not 
to come back—that was what he said. But 
I’m not going. You have helped me to decide. 
It means more to me than I can tell you,’’— 
here her voice broke,—‘‘but you will help me 
so if you’ll stay, too. If you won’t stay for 
your own sake, won’t you for mine?’’ 

Sancho flung himself out of his saddle. 

‘‘Don’t you worry, Miss Kate, we stay. We 
do anything for you. Ain’t that so, won’t we 
stay ?”’ 

‘Sure! ’’ came a soft but united assent. 
‘‘Sure, we’ll stay!’’ 

‘‘Don’t ery, Miss Kate, we stay.’’ 

“‘’m crying because I’m so glad. I can’t 
thank you. Sancho, come here! I want you 
to shake hands with me.’’ 

The man took off his hat, and she put her 
hand in his. The other men bared their heads 
also as they said, ‘‘Good night, Miss Kate! 
You can trust us.’’ 

In the early morning Kate went for a brisk 
canter, to see if it might bring relief to her 
aching head. The exultation of the night 
before had gone, leaving her very weary. In 
the glare of the morn- 
ing the fact that she 
had done worthily 
hardly compensated for 
the cherished plans 
that were shattered to 
fragments -at her feet. 
She was quite human. 

When she came back 
from her ride, she 
found her father wait- 
ing for her on the 
porch. 

‘Come with me!’’ 
was all he said, as she 
dismounted. He led 
her into the men’s 
dining-room, where 
they were at breakfast. 

They looked at Mr. 
Carpenter grimly, but 
there was a fiash of 
pure sympathy for 
Kate. Mr. Carpenter 
pulled out his watch. 
‘*Boys, how long 
would it take you to 
ride to Cross Roads ?’’ 
They did not reply. 
**Sancho, how long?’’ 

** *Bout three hours, 
I reckon. ’’ 

*‘Good! That will 
give you time to get to 
the circus if you move 
lively. I’ve changed 
my mind, you see, and 
it is my pleasure to 
give you all a day off, 
for we’ve some pretty 
stiff work before us, 
and maybe you’ll do it 
easier for a look at the 
circus. ’’ 

He stopped a mo- 
ment, as if waiting for 
a burst of enthusiasm ; 
| but none came. They had forgotten their griev- 
| ances in Kate’s. Hers was the only face that 
lighted. She put her arm in her father’s as 
she stood beside him, but he paid no attention 
to her little caress. 

‘One of you, I’m sorry to say, can’t ride 
with the rest, because, you see,’’ here he put 
his arm about Kate’s shoulders, ‘‘because, you 
see, Miss Kate’s going down to Missoula to-day 
to see about entering the university there next 
week, and I leave it to you if she ought to ride 
alone. I’ll have to stay here to see to things. 
Sancho, 1 appoint you her body-guard. You 
can leave her in Missoula and take the Lost 
Creek trail to Cross Roads, and see what you 
ean of the cireus, and then ride back to bring 
her home to-morrow.”’ 

For a moment the silence was oppressive, 
and then the cheers that broke out made Mr. 
Carpenter feel the joy that comes from giv- 
ing happiness. They were like schoolboys let 
out for a holiday, and it is quite safe to say 
that the greater portion of their joy was in 
Kate’s. 

After the men had gone to knot their gayest 
handkerchiefs about their necks, Kate put her 
arms round her father, and sobbed. He patted 
her black curls tenderly. 

**Don’t, dear, don’t!’’ he comforted her. ‘‘I 
heard everything last night. I knew trouble 
was brewing, and I went down to the corral in 
time to hear it all. I made up my mind then 
that a girl like you, who could do what you 
did for me after all that had passed, should 





OUT OF IT, SO 





Kate still stood with her arm on the pony’s 


not go. If they did, it would mean the loss of 
thousands of dollars to her father and an| 
agony of humiliation. Something must be done | 
quickly. 

For one moment she buried her face in the | 
pony’s mane. When she looked up her eyes 


|my way instead of your own. 


never want for anything that I could give. I 
saw then that I had wanted you to be happy in 
Still, I can’t 
quite make up my mind to send you East. 
You’ll have to be near to manage the men for 
me, you see.’’ 

‘‘Dear,’’ she said, with radiant eyes, ‘‘one 
can’t say a mere ‘thank you’ for a thing like 
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| but Kate heard him whisper, ‘‘I thought of | 





this, but in so far as I can live my thanks, I 
Father, I think mother knows and is | that, too.’’ 


will. 
glad,’’ she said, softly. 


‘*Hush, child!’’ he said, as he walked away ; 











Sancho was a proud cowboy the day he es- 
| corted Kate Carpenter to Missoula to matriculate. 


—JIHNNY BARSANDS GREAT 
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ROM early boyhood Johnny 
Barsand was of importance 
in the new township. 

Everywhere, at all times, to 
whomsoever would listen, Johnny 
would relate the story of his 
father’s killing of a bear. 

There was nothing extraordi- 
nary about that. Almost every 
settler could—if he chose—boast 
of killing several bears. But the circumstances 
of the Barsand bear-hunt were peculiar. Mr. 
Barsand had seen two bears beside a huckleberry 
swamp, and shot a whole handful of buckshot 
at them. This, too, was no special wonder. 

But Bethuel Barsand had then foolishly bogged 
himself in the swamp, and extricated himself 
only through extraordinary ingenuity and rare 
endurance after several hours of struggle. After 
resting a bit, he still had sufficient strength and 
persistence to drag the heavy bear two miles 
home through the rough woods. 

Nor was this all; the story grew. Johnny 
had always insisted that his father killed both 
bears with that one shot. And the next year a 
hunter found the bones of a bear in a thicket 
of this same huckleberry swamp. Johnny at 
once declared that these were the bones of his 
father’s other bear. Perhaps half a dozen 
wounded bears had escaped different hunters, 
and died in that swamp. But everybody agreed 
that the bones might be those of Barsand’s other 
bear. So everybody adopted the story as Johnny 
told it, and it became the principal fixed legend 
of the county. 

That is largely why Bethuel Barsand was 
elected the first supervisor of the new township, 
and afterward held various honorable public 
offices. He was, besides, the most successful 
and intelligent farmer among the first settlers, 
rapidly making the Barsand place the best farm 
of all that region. While others hunted bears 
and other game, he worked industriously with 
an eye single to improving his farm, only shoot- 
ing such casual game as came about his clearing. 

Naturally, with such heroic parentage, and 
seeing the effect of fame upon his father’s for- 
tunes, Johnny meant to be a hero himself if he 
ever had a chance. 

But chances for heroism are scarce. He at- 
tained his father’s gun, which his father had 
altered for him from flint-lock to percussion, 
and with it, by the time he was sixteen years 
old, he had killed fox, porcupine, mink, coon, 
lynx, deer, wild turkey and various other game, 
even a cub bear. 

But many other pioneer boys had done as 
much or more. Why is it so difficult for ambi- 
tion to escape from the commonplace? Johnny’s 
great grievance was that fortune did not give 
him a fair chance. 

‘*There’s that big coon I killed last fall —’’ 

‘*Why, I thought the dog killed it—caught it 
stealing our corn!’’ put in Johnny’s older sister, 
Marian, who often punctured his conceit with 
judicious needle-pricks. 

‘*Of course the dog killed it!’’ retorted 
Johnny, vainly trying to read in his sister’s 
demure countenance whether she meant any- 
thing invidious. ‘‘Don’t we most always kill 
coons with a dog? But I had to help Ponto, 
if he is astrong dog. That coon was the biggest 
eer killed in this county up to then. Well, 
folks hardly had time to speak of it when Ezra 
Dinn killed one just the least mite bigger, and 
spoiled my story. Then that wildcat that I 
got aul 

‘*That you got? I thought Jerry Bratt cut 
down the tree, and his dog and ours shook the 
poor thing.’’ 

‘*Well, it was mine. I treed it, and I’d have 
killed it without any help if Jerry hadn’t come 
just when I didn’t want anybody to interfere.’’ 


& & & 


HE trade of the baker is not 

one which, at first thought, 

appeals to many boys; yet 
nearly all successful bakers are men, and even 
a slight investigation of the conditions of the 
trade may make it more attractive. 

The age at which a boy will be most likely to 
secure employment in a bakery is fifteen or six- 
teen years. His first wages will be from three 
to five dollars a week,—the smaller figure for 
the country, the larger for the cities,—and his 
first duties will be such as to check his enthu- 
siasm fora time. They consist, usually, of clean- 
ing and greasing tins, which is a kind of 
dish-washing, and of removing bread and cakes 
from the baking-pans and packing them for the 
show-cases or the carts. Moreover, if he is a 
“‘day man,’’ he will have to be on hand early in 
the morning, say at five o’clock. He will have 
a half-hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner, 
and will be done with his day’s work at three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The day force in a bakery usually makes the 
pastry, the night force the bread. The night 





‘‘Maybe. But I remember that 
you had one trouser leg clawed 
so ragged that I was near two 
hours mending it. And you got 
such a scratch that you limped 
for a week. And pa said ’twas 
a regular boy caper to try to kill 
a wildcat with a club when you 
had a gun.’’ 

‘Well, I wasn’t afraid to, any- 
way; and if I ever get a chance to do some- 
thing uncommon I sha’n’t be afraid to try.’’ 

A mile and a half back of the Barsand place, 
in thick woods, with no road to it, one Gun- 





walter, from Ohio, had taken eighty acres of! 


government land, and had ‘‘slashed’’ about three 
acres,—that is, he had felled the trees in pro- 
miscuous heaps, intended to be burned after a 
year’s drying,—and had built and roofed a log 
hut. He had only cut a door in one end of 
the hut, with no windows or other openings 
yet, when a letter received made him suddenly 
abandon the place and hurry back to Ohio. 

Three years had passed. with no news from 
him, except that money was yearly sent to pay 
taxes. Bushes had grown about the vacant 
hut, even some weeds inside, where the open 
door and unchinked walls admitted rain 
or snow. The slashing had become a 
dense thicket. 

One autumn afternoon Johnny went 
on an errand to a neighbor, four miles 
distant by roundabout road. Return- 
ing, he started straight across through 
the woods; but while sauntering along, 
he remembered that he had not visited 
the Gunwalter slashing in six months, 
whereupon he turned aside half a mile 
out of his way to pass it, having an 
idle curiosity to note 
what changes time and 
the elements had 
wrought. 

Wearing moccasins, 
Johnny approached the 
hut with noiseless tread, 
Ponto a little in ad- 
vance. Just inside the 
yawning doorway the 
dog halted and shrank 
back, growling and trem- 
bling with mingled rage 
and fear. When Johnny 
stepped in behind him he 
seemed to take courage 
from his master’s back- 
ing, and took a step forward, growling savagely 
and showing all his teeth, while every hair 
along his back bristled in defiant menace. 

From the farthest shadowy corner of the room 
there stared at them a gray-haired beast of about 
the weight and size of the dog, but looking 
harder, stronger and more muscular. This ani- 
mal did not growl, but bristled very like the dog, 
and silently showed longer, sharper and more 
formidable teeth. 

Nor did it exhibit much doubt or fear, but ad- 
vanced warily, seeking to dodge past and get out, 
seeming confident of its own powers as against 
the dog, although it plainly dreaded the boy. 

Johnny recognized the large, gray forest wolf, 
and looked about for a weapon. He knew it 
would not attack them if they would permit 
it to escape, which he impulsively resolved it 
should not do. 

In the corner, at one side of the doorway, 
used to stand a small ironwood handspike. If 
it was there yet, and not rotted! It was there, 
seasoned hard, dry and strong. In an instant 
Johnny had it, and was confidently barring the 
passage, urging Ponto to attack. 

Ponto was not so confident. He feared that he 








was no equal match for his most hated enemy. 


| 


He would be badly hurt if they fought, and in 
peril of his life. He would have moved warily 
aside, surly and threatening, and let his dreadful 
foe avoid battle. But he was a dog of courage, 
and he had vast faith in his young master. 

The dog gave battle. But he did not grapple 
recklessly with his powerful and ready adver- 
sary ; he fenced for advantage with all the skill 
he had. 

Johnny keenly watched his chances, and put 
in a blow as often as he could see an opening; 
but he made the mistake of striking at the 
wolf’s head, and only hitting his shoulders or 
powerful forebody. ‘These blows, although 
delivered with great force, sometimes half- 
doubling up the fierce brute or knocking him 


momentary relief and advantage, were indecisive. 
Besidés, Johnny had to guard the door, for the 
wolf constantly tried to spring past him. 

This conflict went on for some minutes—so 
long that both Ponto and Johnny were becoming 
exhausted. A dozen times the dog received such 
hurts from the chopping bites of the wolf that 








LEARNING A TRADE. 


he whimpered, drooping his tail for a moment, 
and he was torn and blood-blotched from head 



























JOHNNY PUT IN A 
BLOW AS OFTEN AS HE 
COULD SEE AN OPENING. 


to tail. 
Johnny got in a blow. 
Johnny also fared badly. 
broke away from the dog, Johnny recklessly 
stopped its rush for the door. 
Twice the boy was thrown down by furious 
charges, and five times he received gashes on 


But he always recovered courage when 


Every time the wolf 


his arms and legs. Luckily his garments were 
strong homespun, and Ponto always leaped to 
his rescue. 

Both Johnny and Ponto now drew back, 
winded and worsted. Indeed, Ponto whined, 
and Johnny almost cried, partly from hurts, 
partly from shame and anger at being so baffled. 
But both drew fresh courage with each breath, 
and stubbornly barred the doorway. 

If the wolf had now made a determined 
charge, he might have burst through. His wind 
and strength seemed undiminished by Johnny’s 
pounding, and the dog had apparently not hurt 
him. But he made the mistake of pausing. 
Indeed, he had been willing at any time to quit 
fighting. All he wanted was to get away. 

Ponto, too, was willing to quit. He would 
still fight if he had to, and his hate and rage 
were not cooled; but he would not lead amother 
assault, or venture beyond the protective sweep 
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quite off his feet, and always giving Ponto | 
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of his master’s club. Finding the dog stubbornly 
prudent, Johnny sprang forward. 

But the wolf kept wary watch of the club, 
and dodged. In spite of feint and stratagem 
the brute managed, with side leaps and sudden 
shrinkings, to avoid most of the blows; and the 
few that touched him did little damage. 

Even when embarrassed by grapples with 
Ponto, he somehow writhed wholly or partly 
aside from the club. Meanwhile he inflicted 
fresh injuries upon the dog, and two or three 
painful nips upon Johnny. 

Johnny and Ponto were panting worse than 
before. Suddenly the wolf’s tireless strength 
bore Ponto to the ground; he leaped over the 
dog, and dashed past Johnny for the doorway. 

But when victory and escape seemed fairly 

won, Johnny let fly a furious parting blow, 
without design or aim. Perhaps because he 
| was too sure of liberty the wolf did not dodge 
sufficiently, and this chance blow fell across 
the small of his back with a force that might 
have staggered a bear. At the same moment 
Ponto rallied and gripped one of his hams, 
dragging him back, while Johnny got in front 
| again, and kept him from the passage. Thus 
cruelly defeated and disabled, the desperate 
brute writhed back and fought off Ponto, 
and then scrambled from Johnny’s club into 
a corner, where, with his back in the angle 
of the walls, he presented a front of such 
dreadful fury and despair that Johnny’s 
exulting eagerness was dashed a little. 

The final assault lasted several minutes. 
At his last gasp, when Johnny ventured to 
drag him from the corner, with Ponto tug- 
ging vengefully at his throat, he caught the 
dog by one ear and tore it badly, dying to 
the whimper of his foe. 

As soon as he recovered breath, Johnny 
set about skinning his prey, hurrying both 
because his hurts would soon stiffen pain- 
fully, and because the afternoon was rapidly 
waning. With his sharp jack-knife he com- 
pleted the disagreeable job in about half 
an hour, with many groanings, while Ponto 
lay stretched on the cool ground, giving little 
whines or complaining growls whenever he 
stirred. Then they limped wearily home, 
ragged, bloody and dirty. 

As soon as his mother could heat water, 
Johnny cleansed Ponto and himself with 
grateful baths, and anointed all their wounds 
with bear’s grease, thought by pioneers to be 
a sovereign emollient for such injuries. 

In relating his adventure Johnny was not 
so enthusiastic as he had expected to be. 
All the way home he had been thinking— 
quite soberly for him. 

**That wolfskin isn’t worth much, after 
all,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s bruised in big black 
and blue blotches, and chewed most all over. 
But it will do for a trophy.’’ 

‘*That’s what your clothes will be,’’ said 
Marian, busy mending for him. 

‘I’m nigh sorry, ma, that I didn’t let the 
poor creature go free on that last rush he made 
for the door.’’ 

**T’m sorry you didn’t let him go a good while 
before that,’’ said Marian. 

‘I wish now I had let him go. He made 
the gamest fight for his life I ever knew of ; and 
he deserved better than being pounded to death, 
if wolves are pests.’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid you’ll be disappointed in what 
the neighbors will say,’’ said his mother. 

‘*They can’t help saying it was a tough fight 
which most fellows of my age daren’t tackle.’’ 

‘I’m afraid they’ll say there isn’t another 
boy of your age foolish enough to do it.’’ 

That was what they did say. When Mr. 
Barsand came in he said, ‘‘One more hero antic, 
John, will make people say you’re a bigger fool 
than your father was. Hadn’t you and I better 
swear off from the hero habit before the Barsand 
family gets a fixed reputation for too much spunk 
and too little common sense ?’’ 

And school children for several years, when- 
ever Johnny was troubled by a difficult problem 
or a hard lesson, would sarcastically advise him 
to ‘Try it with a club, Johnny.’’ 

Happily, Johnny took all this chaffing wisely 
and grew to be a man of sound judgment as 
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well as known courage. 
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for himself, and bread is the staff of 
life, on which all must lean. The 
demand for it increases constantly 


but it is likely to be two | with the concentration of population in cities 
or three years before|and towns and the increase of dwellers in 


enable the worker to obtain sufficient sleep by | he will be allowed to call himself a skilled baker. | apartment-houses and tenements. 
two o’clock in the afternoon, they give him | Meanwhile, however, he may expect some in- 


leisure during daylight. 


| crease of wages. Seven or eight dollars a week 


In most shops what the boy learns must be | is usually regarded as a fair price during the 


by his own initiative. 
to be told things his progress will be slow. He 
must pick up for himself a knowledge of the 
different kinds of flour, must learn by asking 
questions the particular formula for this or that 
article, and must acquire by actual practice the 
knack of kneading bread and of forming a roll 
with a few deft motions of his hand. 

If he is ambitious he will also study at home 
the best books on the chemistry of food and the 
science of cooking. He may not see the yse of 
it at the time, but sooner or later he will. Men 
have made fortunes by a single recipe. 

A really intelligent boy who applies himself 





If he is content to wait | second year, and from twelve to fifteen dollars 


a week during the third year. After that he | 
will command journeyman’s wages. The union 
price is eighteen dollars a week, but good men 
often receive from twenty to twenty-five. 

The attraction of baking is the opportunity 
it offers for independence. There are few 
trades in which a young man can “‘set up for 
himself’’ on so small a capital, and if he has 
chosen a location with judgment, so good a 
chance of success. 

The profit in‘a loaf of bread over the cost of 


j}any sum from four hundred to one thousand 





materials, but without reckoning the labor, is 
about one hundred per cent. That profit is the | 


diligently can learn the business in six months, | recompense of the young man who is working | 





The amount of capital needed to establish 
a bakery of course depends upon the locality 
and the scale chosen ; but it may fairly be set at 


dollars. The young man should plan to do his 
own baking, and hire only a girl to wait upon 
customers. If he desires to establish routes in the 
neighborhood, he will avoid the expense of teams 
by selling his goods direct to the men who are 
to peddle them. By this plan he will furnish 
them the goods which they require at a discount 
of twenty-five or thirty per cent. from the retail 
price, which still leaves him a good profit. 

The net earnings of a bakery business of five 
thousand dollars, gross sales,—and that is not 
large,—are usually reckoned to be about fifteen 
hundred dollars, a prospect which may encour- 
age the young man who is now greasing tins. 
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SIR FRANCIS BURNAND. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
i is progressing rapidly toward the en- 


joyment of full territorial rights. The 
Senate has already passed a bill giving to the 
district a delegate in Congress, and the House 
committee has reported the bill favorably. 


ne class of New York policemen are not 

always what their title indicates. One of 
these men appeared as a witness the other day 
in a tan overcoat, a many-colored undercoat 
and trousers, a plaid vest and a red necktie. To 
the question what was his business, he replied 
that he was ‘‘a plain clothes man.’’ 


M* Susan B. Anthony, at the age of eighty- 
six years, went to Washington last month 
to attend an equal suffrage convention, and to 
urge upon Congress the importance of permitting 
women to vote. For more than a generation, 
indeed, for almost two generations, this remark- 
able woman has been engaged in the equal 
suffrage movement. She has earned the respect 
of the whole country. 


pe inquirer into the many troubles of the 
human race is afraid that the girls of to-day 
are educated so highly that they aim at the 
perfect ideal, and no longer look at the men 
about them. The high aim of women is a 
power to make men better; moreover, the ordi- 
nary man need not be afraid of being missed 
by the woman who aims high, for woman is 
known sometimes to hit what she does not 
aim at. , 


_— has always been quick to respond to 
distant cries of starving people. In former 
years our ship-loads have gone to Ireland and 
India. The President, appealing to kindly 
disposed people to send contributions for the 
relief of sufferers in the famine-stricken northern 
Japan, remarks that ‘‘nations, like men, should 
stand ever ready to aid each other in distress.’’ 
His support of the movement has been gratefully 
acknowledged by the Japanese government. 
A new portrait of Stephen Collins Foster, 
taken from an ambrotype, has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Carnegie to the Pittsburg Art 
Institute. Pittsburg also has a fine statue of 
Foster, which was unveiled in 1900. The 
memorial which is to be dedicated in Kentucky 
is not, as a recent paragraph in The Companion 
implied, the first monument to him, but it is 
the first in the state which he made his own by 
his famous song, ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home.’’ 
n England the succession to the editorial chair 
of Punch is next in importance to the suc- 
cession to the editorship of the Times. The 
fourth editor of Punch, Sir Francis Burnand, 
has just resigned, and Mr. Owen Seaman suc- 
ceeds him. Punch has had many famous 
contributors, among them John Leech, Artemus 
Ward, Du Maurier, Thackeray, Douglas Jer- 
rold and Thomas Hood. It is customary for 
Americans who do not read it to assume that 
Punch is too British to be funny; but it is an 
important satirical record of sixty-five years of 
British social and political history. 
From the Family Doctor comes a suggestion 
which may appeal to solicitous young 
mothers who are afraid that their babies may 
be kidnapped or lost. The suggestion is that 
every mother examine the body of the baby 
carefully for any ineffaceable mark by which 
she could identify the child anywhere or at any 
time; and if the child has no such mark, that 
it be marked. A few drops of India ink and 
an operation no more painful than vaccination, 
says the Family Doctor, will mark the baby 
so that there will never be any danger of its 
getting ‘‘lost in the wash.’’ 


ge children were playing about a bonfire in 

a vacant lot in New York the other day. 
A little girl got too near, and her dress caught 
fire. Ina moment she was the center of a mass 
of flames. A passer-by instantly took off his 
coat and wrapped it round her, a passing 
huckster rushed to her with the blanket from 
his horse, and rugs, portiéres, bed-spreads and 
blankets and piano covers were thrown from 
the windows of an adjoining apartment-house 
for use in the same beneficent work. The girl 
suffered no greater harm than a few blisters, 
so promptly had the rescuers applied relief; but 
it took an hour or more for the owners of the 
rugs and such things to get their property sorted 





| out and back where it belonged. One sometimes 


| any formal ceremony. 











thinks that life in a city, where people do not 
know their neighbors, deadens the kindly in- 
stincts, but such incidents as this suggest that 
one touch of need makes the whole race respond. 


pgntee Loubet retired from the presidency 
of France and gave way to his successor, 
Monsieur Fallitres, on February 18th, without 
The city of Paris was 
not decorated, and there were no parades in 
honor of the event, save that soldiers were 
drawn up in the court of the Elysée Palace 
when the new president entered the building. 
Apparently there was no taking of an oath, no 
inaugural address, and not even an official 
proclamation of the change of president. One 
man entered the Elysée and another man walked 
out. That was all. 
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TO A BOY. 


. Play—and play hard, for youth’s a song: 
Play—and play true, for age is long! 
Selected. 
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RAILROAD RATES. 

© public question in recent years has been 

more seriously or more widely discussed 

than that of railroad rates. On one point 

all men are agreed, railway managers included : 

that favors should not be granted to one shipper 

that are denied to others; that rates should be 

the same for all under like conditions ; that the 

practice of giving rebates, in whatever form or 

under whatever pretense, is an evil that should 
be abated. 

But when this agreement has been reached, 
all the rest is disagreement. Remedies without 
number are proposed. Some persons go so far 
as to urge that the whole business of making 
rates should be placed under the authority of 
the public. At the other extreme stand those 
who maintain that the interests of railway 
managers themselves are in favor of fair and 
equitable rates, and that the government will 
act unwisely if it shall interfere. . 

Although the evil most complained of is that 
shippers are not treated alike, and not that rates 
are too high, the measure now pending in the 
Senate of the United States, after having passed 
the House of Representatives, is directed chiefly 
at the general rate question. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by the terms of the bill, 
on complaint made that a certain rate is too 
high, is authorized to determine what is a rea- 
sonable rate. 

The ‘‘nub’’ of the controversy, which has been 
waged ever since the bill reached the Senate, is 
whether the rate so fixed shall go into effect 
while proceedings in court are in progress to 
overrule the decision of the commission, and 
whether special provision shall be made in the 
law to facilitate review of the decision by the 
courts. The bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives made no such provision. 

The fact that public opinion has reached the 
stage where this is the chief point in dispute, 
and where the right to empower a government 
board to fix rates is not contested, marks the 
great advance that has been made in recent 
years in the direction of public control of the 
means of transportation. 
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THE LIBERAL PROGRAM. 


he Liberal party in Great Britain, having 

won an overwhelming victory at the recent 

elections, must devote its wisdom to con- 
structive statesmanship. Its majority is so large 
that it will remain in power for a number of 
years, probably during the full term of the 
present Parliament, and will have time to carry 
out an extensive legislative program. The 
leading measures for the current session have 
been indicated in the King’s speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament. 

The most important measure will be a radical 
change in the education law. It is almost 
impossible to state the difference between the 
parties on this question in terms that will be 
agreed*to by both parties. But the new legis- 
lation will undoubtedly provide for a certain 
amount of religious instruction in the public 
schools held in buildings owned by the Church 
of England. Yet that instruction will not, as 
under the present law it may, cover the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the established church, nor 
will the control of state-aided church schools 
be, as now, in the hands of churchmen. 

Some measure tending toward home rule for | 
Ireland is promised —vaguely. The prime 
minister has declared that it would be an act of 
bad faith for this Parliament, which was elected 
on the issue of fiscal reform, to introduce and 
attempt to carry a home rule bill, but a step in 
that direction will surely be taken. 

The election of a large number of members 
of the Labor party, who were in a somewhat 
close alliance with the Liberals at the polls, 
made it certain that labor legislation would be 
undertaken. The King’s speech, which is put 
into his mouth by his ministers, promises 
measures to deal with trade disputes. 

Chinese labor in South Africa played an 
important part in bringing about the Liberal 
victory. The new government could not pre- 
vent the execution of contracts already made 


| their own employ. 





for the importation of Chinese, but it has 


stopped the making of new contracts. The | 
cabinet proposes at once to give full self-govern- 
ment to the South African colonies. 

Inasmuch as the possession, as well as the 
occupation, of a dwelling carries the right to 
vote in Great Britain, many wealthy landowners 
have votes in several constituencies. It is pro- | 
posed to abolish ‘‘plural voting,’’ and to estab- 
lish the principle, ‘‘one man, one vote.’’ 

There are many other reforms in contempla- 
tion, but most of them will be postponed to 
future sessions: amendment of the liquor licens- 
ing laws, disestablishment of the church in 
Wales, and a change in the taxing laws, so as 
to levy rates upon land values, among the rest. 
The parliamentary history of the next few 
years bids fair to be interesting. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


Stand close to all, but lean on none, 
And if the crowd desert you, 
Stand just as fearlessly alone. 
William 8. Shurtleff. 
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THE WASTE OF MODERN HASTE. 
ear by year the improvement in machinery 
makes it possible for factories of all sorts 
to turn out a larger product. Spindles, 
looms and sewing-machines are run at con- 
stantly increasing speeds. 

When one establishment speeds its machines 
up to their limit, another must do the same, or 
fall behind in the race. Competition in the 
market is so savage’ that the reduction of two 
cents a pair in the cost of producing shoes may 
make the difference between success and failure 
for a manufacturer. In these circumstances 
hardly the most considerate employer will allow 
sentiment to interfere with the business of 
forcing machines up to their full power. 

But what of the human hand and head, with- 
out which the machine cannot yet be run? 
Have they been sharers in these modern ‘‘im- 
provements’’? Can the hand be ‘‘geared up’’ 
to feed twice as many garments into the sewing- 
machine as that machine devoured six years 
ago, and with no more fatigue? Is there a new 
invention warranted to prevent headache for the 
girl who tries to watch her machine needle set 
four thousand stitches a minute? What of the 
working girl under these new conditions? 

Alas, the question is not easy of answer! As 
one walks through the factories, and misses a 
familiar face from the long rows of operatives, 
one hears too often from the lips of some other 
tired worker the mechanical reply to the query, 
‘*Where’s Katie?’’ ‘‘Oh, she got too slow. 
She couldn’t keep up with the machine.’’ 
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A SUDDEN CHANGE OF MIND. 
New England Representative in Congress 
says that he was once called on the tele- 
phone in his office at home, and heard 
something like this: : 

‘*You know I have always supported you, 
and have never yet asked a favor. Now I 
want you to appoint Mr. Smith postmaster of 
this town.’’ 

The Congressman replied that he would not 
promise, but would take the advice under con- 
sideration, especially from so loyal a friend. 
Twenty minutes later the telephone-bell rang 
again, and the same constituent informed him 
that Smith was no more fit to be postmaster 
than a camel would be to take up double-entry 
bookkeeping. 

The Congressman asked what had happened 
in so short a time to change the constituent’s 
estimate of the man. 

‘*Why,’’ the man replied, ‘‘when I tele- 
phoned before, Smith was sitting right here 
beside me. What else could I say?’’ 

There is much else that the constituent might 
have said and should have said, as all persons 





who have to rely on the testimony of others 
come to realize. The two-faced testimonial, 
made so through two messages, as in this case | 
or by writing the first one so it shall be under- | 
stood as meaningless, does a great wrong. It 
throws on the shoulders of the appointing power | 
the odium of failing to grant the favor. The 
applicant, seeing only one side of the recom- | 
mendation, wonders why it does not have more 
weight. 

Hardly less of an evil is the good-natured 
habit which many persons have, of recom-| 
mending for a public position a man whom | 
they would not think of selecting for a place in 
Is it any wonder that 
mayors, governors and Presidents are deceived 
when they rely on the testimony of so many 


insincere people? 
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THE POPULATION DRIFT. 


n the movements of population there is some- 
thing akin to the drifting of snow. Some 
spots get more snow than fell on them, | 
because it blows in from spaces which are left 
half-bare. Many communities contain a great 
many more people than were born in them; 
population has ‘‘blown in.’’? From other places | 





there is a regular drifting away of native sons | 
and daughters. 

“‘Who’s Who,’’ a biographical dictionary of 
notable men and women of the United States, 
contains brief biographies of more than sixteen 
thousand persons. It tells where they were born | 














and where they now live. Two only were born in 
Colorado, but one hundred and fifty-seven now 
live in the state. This is an extreme case of a 
situation that exists in the newer parts of the 
country. Vermont gave birth to four times as 
many of the subjects of this book as now reside 
within its limits. Maryland is the most evenly 


| balanced in this respect of all the states. 


The drift of population toward the large cities 
is almost as notable as that from the older parts 
of the country to the newer. 

The Congressional Directory tells the same 
story. Minnesota has but one man in either 
House who is a native of that state, whereas 
Ohio and Indiana have supplied a multitude of 
lawmakers for states farther west. Europe 
furnishes America with more great names than 
this country sends back in return. But this is 
only the tribute which the world owes to the 
westward ‘‘course of empire. ’’ 
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THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


t a time when some pessimists fancy that 
the church is not holding its own as an 
influence in the world, and when they 

even enter into a discussion of the causes of the 
supposed decline, some facts recently ascertained 
concerning the conditions of the country churches 
are encouraging, although they are not surpri- 
sing. 

According to the religious statistics, which are 
compiled annually by the League for Social 
Service, the average gain made by each of the 
religious associations in the United States during 
1904 was three members. ‘ With a single excep- 
tion, all the Protestant churches showed a 
smaller number of accessions in 1904 than in 
1894, the corresponding year of the previous 
decade. 

More recently gathered statistics from one 
hundred and ten rural churches present quite a 
different picture. The churches were of all 
denominations ; every state except six was rep- 
resented, and forty of the churches gave figures 
which permit of comparisons. 

During the ten years from 1894 to 1904 the 
average membership of these churches increased 
from one hundred and twenty-nine to one hun- 
dred and sixty-six, an average gain of forty- 
seven members; and during last year there was 
an average gain of ten members. 

These figures show most hopeful conditions. 
Nevertheless, most of the ministers who replied 
to the request for information were cognizant of 
two great difficulties which they have to contend 
with—migration to the cities and the influx of 
the foreign-born. The first takes from the 
influence of the church the ablest of the young 
people of the countryside. The second adds to 
the population without adding much to Protes- 
tant church-membership. 

The cause of the gain of the country churches 
must in some degree be attributed to the rural 
ministers, especially to the younger ones. The 
level of ability and cultivation has risen propor- 
tionally more among the country clergy than 
among their city brethren ; and where diversions 
are less enticing, intellectual ability is a magnet 
which attracts even those who are indifferent 
in religious matters. 
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ermany’s new tariff, which went into effect on 
March Ist, increases the duty on wheat flour 
from one dollar and fifty-five cents to four dollars 
a barrel, and the duty on wheat from twenty-three 
to forty-nine cents a bushel. Similar increases 
are made on the duty on other commodities. This 
duty may be reduced by treaty. In order to give 
time for the negotiation of a treaty with America 
making tariff concessions on German goods in 
return for German concessions, the German chan- 
eellor has secured the passage of a law which 
postpones for sixteen months the levy of exorb® 
tant duties on foodstuffs from this country. 
lans for an organic union of the Congregation- 
alists, the United Brethren and the Methodist 
Protestants were perfected at a conference in 
Dayton last month. A common name for the new 
denomination is to be found later, but the selec- 
tion of a name does not seem to trouble the men 
behind the movement. They are more interested 
in developing plans for working together for the 
good of the world. When the union is perfected, 
there will be a compact body of more than a 
million communicants in place of three separate 
bodies with separate’ denominational machinery. 
t frequently happens that meritorious inventions 
do not come into use until long after they have 
been patented. A patent attorney of Washington 
has recently called attention to this condition in a 
letter to The Companion on the Soerenson conical- 
bladed windmill, which was described in another 
part of this paper on February 8th. The windmill 
has begun to attract attention in Denmark, the 
home of the inventor, but our correspondent shows 
that it was patented in the United States on 
January 4, 1898. Mr. Soerenson evidently intended 
to protect his invention in as many countries as 
possible before calling public attention to it. 
omething new in the way of railway locomotive 
has been devised for the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Company. Itis an electrically propelled 
ear that carries its own power-station, obviating 
the necessity for a trolley-pole and a third rail or 
trolley-wire. A dynamo is installed under the body 
of the car, and near it is a hundred-and-fifty horse- 
power gasoline-engine. The engine runs the dyna- 
mo, and the dynamo produces power to run the car. 
A speed of forty-five miles an hour was made on a 
trial trip, and only one gallon of gasoline a mile 
was needed for the engine. The cars equipped 
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with the new power arrangement resemble a com- 
bination baggage- and passenger-car. They are 
intended for use on short runs and on side lines. 
It has been announced that the first line to be 
equipped with them will be that which runs from 
Colliersville to Cooperstown, New York. Coop- 
erstown lies at the foot of Otsego Lake, which 
J. Fenimore Cooper made famous in his “‘Leather- 


Stocking Tales.” 
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THE FORGOTTEN REQUISITE. 


he dean glanced at the clock; it was two 

minutes of three. He shuffled a few papers 
upon his desk, his face full of perplexity, for he 
had rarely had so distasteful a task as that upon 
which he would enter in two minutes. 

“]’d rather take a dozen floggings,”’ he muttered ; 
then a quick knock sounding at the door, he turned 
alertly. 

“Come in!” he called. 

The girl who entered was tall and vigorous, with 
an air of power, both physical and mental, that 
was unusual. 

“You are promptness itself, Miss Marston,” the 
dean said, as he rose to meet her. 

“It’s as easy to be on time as to be late,” she 
answered, quietly. 

“At all events, it makes things much easier for 
other people,” the dean said, with a smile. “I 
wish that everybody was of your opinion.” Then 
seeing the suppressed eagerness in the girl’s face, 
he went straight to his task. “I sent for you this 
afternoon, Miss Marston, to tell you of a letter 
which has come to us, asking if we could recom- 
mend among this year’s graduates a young woman 
to take charge of the mathematics department in 
the girls’ high school at Austin. Of course we 
thought of you at once. Your record in mathe- 
matics has been exceptionally fine, and you pos- 
sess besides certain qualities of character which 
should make you a successful teacher in the 
highest meaning of the word. 

“There is just one drawback. Behind the teacher 
and stronger than the teacher, building up or 


tearing down the work that the teacher is trying | 


to do, is always the man or the woman. The man 
must be manly and the woman womanly as the 
very foundation of success. Miss Marston, I 
wonder if you have ever thought how much a 
woman’s influence depends upon her appearance 
and dress.” 

Her eyes were almost reproachful. “Dress, 
Doctor Alvord,” she cried, “when there are such 
worlds to think about—to study? When —” 

The dean interrupted with a gesture of apology. 
“Not ruffles and ribbons, Miss Marston, ~ but 
collars and hair and skirt-bindings. If one must 
choose they are more important than calculus.” 

Miss Marston caught her breath, and her face 
flamed. The dean, with his unfailing courtesy, had 
not seemed to see her dress; but suddenly she 
became conscious of all—her tumbled hair, her 
soiled collar, the spots on her skirt. 

For a moment there was silence; then she looked 
up bravely. “Thank you, Doctor Alvord,” she 
said. “Noone ever told me before.” 

The dean’s quick smile answered before his 
words. 

“It will be a pleasure to us, Miss Marston, to 
recommend you for the position.” 


“THE GIRLS.” 


“Ty be careful, mother, and if the car is drafty 
wear your shawl. I shall not rest until you 
are safe in Pasadena.” The daughter spoke anx- 
iously, but the mother smiled placidly. Across 
the aisle a young man was saying good-by to 
another old lady. 

“Take three square meals a day in the diner, 
aunty. Nothing like eating regularly when trav- 
elling. The porter will look after you well.’ 

In a moment more the train had started, and 
the two old ladies, sighing simultaneously, turned 
toward each other. 

“Do you think we can be trusted?” asked one, 
her bright eyes twinkling behind her spectacles. 

“They forget that we travelled when it wasn’t 
so easy a matter,” responded the other, smilingly. 
“When I was a little girl in Delmore, Ohio, a 
stage-coach trip to Columbus was a momentous 
undertaking.” 

“Delmore! That was my home, too.” The two 
women were suddenly sitting in the same seat, 
looking at each other wonderingly. 

“You were Henrietta Baird?” said one, at last. 











“T am still Henrietta Baird, and you were Emily 
Lewis.” | 

“To think that we should meet after these sixty | 
years!”’ 

“Yes, it’s sixty years since the frame church | 
burned, and we were sixteen, Emily. When 
mother told me your father was going away 
because the parish wouldn’t build the new church 
of stone, I begged father to give the money for it 
himself, so you wouldn’t have to go, but father 
said I didn’t understand.” 

“And I implored my father to stay, but he felt 
that he must leave Delmore for good. It was 





hard for father, he had worked there so many 
years, and was so ambitious to have a fine new | 
church.” 

“That is why you never wrote, and we never | 
met till now. We used to be just like sisters, too.” 
Two frail hands joined in a silent clasp, and then | 
she who had been Emily Lewis looked tenderly | 
into the face of her friend. “You never married? 
I thought you and Jasper Brantwood —” 

“We were engaged, but we had to wait. Jasper 
had his mother to care for, and then—he went to 
the war and he did not come back.” Henrietta 
spoke calmly of the old grief, but tears rushed 
into Emily’s eyes. 

“Don’t be sorry, dear,” said Henrietta, gently. 
“IT have been a happy woman, and I hope a useful 
one.” 

Their fellow passengers watched the silver- 
haired travellers with amused interest, as “the 
girls” laughed and chatted hour after hour during 
the long trip across the continent. They were 
girls again, and when they parted at the journey’s 
end there was a new light of youth in their sweet 
old faces. 

“We shall meet soon again,” said Emily, almost 
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merrily, as they bade each other good-by. 


“Noth- | 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches allay Bronchial 


ing so temporal as a stone church can keep us | l'ritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 


apart another sixty years.” 
“Where we go there is no parting,’ 
Henrietta, happily. 


answered 
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SOME GALWAY VOLUNTEERS. 


any years ago, according to a contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Giles Eyre, an Irish 
gentleman who could not write his name, was 
lieutenant-colonel in the Galway militia. He had 


not much more acquaintance with drill than he | 


had with reading and writing. 


A general officer had on one occasion come down 
from Dublin on a tour of inspection, and Eyre had 
to put the regiment through its facing before him. 
In five minutes the lieutenant-colonel had reduced 
the battalion to absolute chaos, no man knowing 
which was his front, nor in which direction he was 
to advance. 

“Confound you, sir!” 
officer, black with fury. 
tenant-colonel ?” 

“No one,” Giles Eyre returned, haughtily. “I 
should not allow myself to be made a lieutenant- 
colonel by anybody. I was born so.” ‘ ; 

Nor was this an idle boast, says the writer in 
Blackwood’ s, for children were often appointed to 
high military posts in their cradles. 

om oy another Galway worthy, became 
major of the militia in the year of Waterloo, and 
remained till the outbreak of the Crimean War. 
Notwithstanding his long continuance in the post, 
his ideas of drill were as hazy as those of Eyre. 
en the new order of drill was proposed at 
the time of the Crimean War, he appealed help- 
lessly to one of his junior officers: 

“Say, old man, how on earth is one to learn all 
this new-fangled stuff?’ 

“Oh, it is the easiest thing in the world,” said 
the junior. “This new drill is reall 
than the old, once one masters it. -But you must 
begin by putting the old drill completely out of 
your head.” 


roared the inspecting 
“Who made you a lieu- 


turned the major of the Galway militia, “tor I 
never knew any.” 
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LIFE SIZE. 


| 





much easier | 


“Faith, me boy, that’s not difficult to do,” re- 


M*: Gladstone is so invariably presented heroic | 


size that it is refreshing to meet him in more 
human proportions in a recent book .of impres- 
sions of celebrities, “In the Sixties and Seventies.” 
The author was trying to get out of the crush at a 
fashionable wedding which she had attended, 
when she heard a voice saying: 


“Tt’s four o’clock! It’s four o’clock! We shall 
be late for the House. Harcourt, we must get out.” 

The ~ pg a was just back of her, and pushing 
dreadfully; but she, grasping her companion’s 
arm, st her ground. Then she turned her head 
and saw Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt. 

“What do you mean by this ungentlemanly 
behavior?” she demanded, indignant at a pus! 
which threatened to force her off the sidewalk 
and into the street. 

“We are late for the House, madam,” explained 
Mr. Gladstone, rather impatiently. 

“Is that any reason why we should be killed by 
these horses?’ the lady asked. “If you were 
men you would keep the crowd back.” 

“She is right,”” whispered Harcourt. “We mus 
keep the erowd back. beg your pardon, madam.” 

r. Gladstone scowled and looked cross, but 
muttered something which the lady took for an 
apology, and, with Sir William, held the crowd 
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FAITHFUL TO ITS COURSE. 


tis a hard fate to be steady, consistent and un- 
swerving in spite of contrary forces, and still 


to gain the reputation of an erratic wanderer. | 


| Yet this is just what has happened to the Gulf 


Stream. Indeed, its character was getting so 
maligned that government has recently taken the 
matter in hand, and entirely vindicated this mys- 
terious current of the ocean. 


Much has been said of late years in regard to 
the changing route of the stream. The govern- 
ment experts declare there is no change in the 
course, nor has there been for many years. 

No other physical feature of the ocean is subject 
to more persistent misinterpretation than is the 
—_ a All vagaries of climate are laid to 
its charge. 

It is a pet theory of many that the temperature 
of Europe is > y affected by it, but this idea is 
erroneous. It is not as extensive as is commonly 
thought. Practically starting at the Florida Straits 
where its volume is made up by the union o 
currents, it ceases to be a true current by the 
time it reaches the southern limit of the Grand 
Banks, where it becomes surface drift, governed 
by the winds. There has been absolutely no 


material change in the Gulf Stream’s course in 


modern times. 
* 


EXPLAINING A DEFEAT. 


han Chun Man, head of a Canton firm which 

employs more than ten thousand hands, 
has been studying American industries. A writer 
in the Argonaut gives the result of his investiga- 
tions. In Philadelphia, apropos of the Chinese 
awakening, he said: 

China has for thousands of years been highly 
civilized enough to despise war. Her new-born 
respect for war is not an unmixed good. There 
ks, panes, a little of degeneration, of barbarism, 
n 


stock of nations more warlike than herse 
Chinese general once explained a defeat with the 
following report: 

“The ignorant enemy, unaware that guns could 
not be fired upon an object behind them, came 


But at least China will no longer be the ——~ | 
 ' 


| 


upon us from the rear, and thus rendered all our | 


cannon useless.” 
& ¢© 


SAW A PROFIT. 


he artistic temperament often leads toward 

poverty, but it frequently compensates its 

victim with a saving grace of humor which makes 
even the poverty a source of fun. 


A young woman who was possessed of the tem- 
a and had _— up everything else for 
t, pon yp Oy a pic 
and made ite to 

yment on a small cottage she had any | desired. 

he former owner attempted to advise her about 
the neighbors. 

“Now that couple next door,” he said, warn- 
ingly, “they are all right—good neighbors, friendly, 
and all that. But keep your eyes open. If they 
see a chance to e a hundred dollars out of 
you they won’t hesitate to do it.” 

“Fine! fine!” cried the young woman. “I’m 


it on shares.” 


ture for a considerable sum, | 
apply the proceeds as a first | 





poing over now and see if I can’t get them to do | 













Throat. Sold only in bores. Avoid imitations. (Ado. 








300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104— all different — 


from Malta, Bulgaria, India, ete., Album, 10c. | 


40 different U.S., 10c. 200 varieties, 25c. 500 
varieties, $1.25. 1,000 varieties, $4.00. 32-page 
list free. Agents wanted. 50% commission. 
J. CROWELL STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 
Operators Needed 

Ourschoo! endorsed b: 

. officials W.U.Tel. Co 

Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 


$91., can be reduced, Home study also. Catalog free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


“uit MOUNT BIRDS. 


Quickly learned by Men, Women, Boys. Very 
fascinating. BIG PROFITS for your spare time. 
my] Investigate this To-pay. Full particulars, fine 
mee Catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine all FREE. 
LI] N.W. School of Taxidermy, 9 M 8t., Omaha, Neb. 


A handbook on Gas and Oil 
Engines, Freehand Draw- 
ing or Electric Wiring (cloth 















inches in size) ,to every sub- 


scriber (before May rst) to | 


the TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE, a standard monthly 
magazine of information along new and inspiring lines. 
Full of fascinating stories based on the romances of inven- 
tion and the possibilities of engineering. 
bill at our risk for full year’s subscription and free hand- 

k. If not satisfied we will refund money and you may 
keep magazine and handbook for your trouble. 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE, Dept. 9, Chicago. 
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HINDS 


HONEY AND ALMOND | 


Apure> sweet, wholesome lotion for 
the skin, used by people of refine- 
ment for thirty years. It is cooling, 
healing, cleansing, and in a perfectly 
natural way it imparts to the com- 
plexion the rosy freshness of perfect 
health. It is immediately absorbed 
by the skin, leaving no trace of its use. 

Used by gentlemen after shaving, it 
allays irritation, heals abrasions, pre- 
vents soreness, and its soothing action 
is most gratifying. 

For a baby’s delicate skin it is ideal, 
dispelling rash, healing eruptions, 
curing chafing, etc. It will keep the 
hands that do housework soft and 
beautiful. Wherever tried it be- 
comes a household necessity. 

We want every reader of The Companion 
to prove for themselves what Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond Cream will do, and to every one 
who will send their druggist’s name and tell 
us whether or not he keeps Hinds’ Honey 
anc. Almond Cream we will send a generous 


Trial Bottle Free 


with Booklet describing its many uses. Sold 
everywhere at 50 cents per bottle, or 
sent post-paid. Do not accept an imitation. 
You will be disappointed in the results. Get 
the genuine Hinds’ with Booklet attached 
to back of package. Ask your druggist 
to-day, and send his answer and address and 
receive at once a Trial Bottle Free. 


A.S. HINDS, 22 West St., Portland, Me. 
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bound, 64 to 96 pages, 7 x9 


Send one dollar | 
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' Our Fashion 
Book and Samples Are Free 


|] toevery woman who wishes to dress stylishly at 


moderate cost and without dressmaking worries. 

With our Fashion Book and Samples you can 
choose your style and material and express your 
own individual ideas as to how you wish your gar- 


ment made. We guarantee to make you a 
arment which will fit and become you. 

| f you are not satisfied with it, send it back 

and we will re- 

fund yourmoney. 


SPRING 
SUITS 


Made To Order 


$4 to $25 


New York Styles. 


Shirt-\/aist Suits, 
$6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 

Silk Suits, 

$9.75 to $25. 
Wash Suits, 

$4.00 to $15. 
Separate Skirts, 

$3.50 to $15. 
Silk Coats, 

$9.75 to $20. 
Rain Coats, 

$8.00 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 

$5.75 to $15. 


Also a full line of the 
new “Pony” Walking 
|} Suits, Sailor Suits and 
demi-tailored Gowns. 
We Make All These Garments To Order Only. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. 8., which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the U. 8. our 
We Send Free new Spring and Summer Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of Sam- 
ples of the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK € SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Est’d 17 yrs. 





























To piace our 
big catalogue, 
note 8 1 30- 
| ay rs. 
No. A, 1.—8 


usual bc. packets— Morning-Glories, 
20 varieties. Marigolds—-Sweet 
Alyssums. lic. valuefor . . . 
No. C. 2.—8 usual be. packets — 
Morning-Glory, Sweet Mignonette, 


$1°°value 22° 


40value 8° 


A5 few Amaranthus,Four-o’-Clocks,Bache- 
Isvalu lor’s-Buttons, Gaillardia, Esch- 

scholtzia, Godetia, 40c. value . 

vo. BE, 10 usual be. packets — 





o. E, 3, 
same varieties as above, all different. 
. 8. Special Sweet Pea mixture — 20 varieties. Also 
2 packets Asters, mixed. Also 3 packets Petu- 22 
nias. ° ° P ° ° ° c. 


Usual $1.00 value 
FRE 


Any person ordering any gbove packets re- 
| Garden, 150 varieties. t 


« ceives, free, one packet U ild Flower 
Above offers guaranteed. 
| UNION SEED CO. (Inc.), Dept. 41, 104 Hanover St. , Boston, Mass. 
Reference: Bradstreet's. 


Also 5 packets 
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\| Stove Polish 


go 





‘Trade-Mark, 





anteed to gotwice as far 
_— : r liquid polishes. X-Ray 
fori gives a quick, brilliant lustre and 


DOES NOT BURN OFF. 








FREK Sample sent if you address Dept. J. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson St.,New York. 

















TOUID VENEER 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT, 
MADAM ? 


It is applied with a cloth and 
renews everything from a $1,000 
piano to a 50c. kitchen chair, includ- 
ing your furniture, woodwork, pic- 
ture frames, etc., making all look 
exactly like new, by simply going 
over the surface as‘though dusting. 
You cannot realize what it will do 
until you try it! It instantly carries 
away smokiness, dirt, germs, 
and scratches, and will improve even 
new, highly finished piano! 


Remember, it’s not a varnish; 


no drying to wait for. 


ware of Substitutes. 





376 Ellicott Street, 





stains 


are no brushes, no stickiness, no muss, and 
A child can apply “tt. 

fail to use it at housecleaning time. At Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. Large bottle, 
enough to renovate the ordinary home, 50 cents. Be- 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 
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A CHILD 
CAN APPLY IT 







there 


Don’t 









Postpaid to anyone sending 
their dealer’s name and 
address. 
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dwell in a lonely house 1 know 
That vanished many a summer ago, . 
And left no trace but the cellar walls, 
And a cellar in which the daylight falls, 
And the purple-stemmed wild raspberries grow. 


O’er ruined fences the grape-vines shield 

The woods come back ta the mowing field ; 

The orchard tree has grown one copse 

Of new wood and old where the woodpecker chops ; 
The foot-path down to the well is healed. 


I dwell with a strangely aching heart 

In the vanished abode there far apart 

On that disused and forgotten road 

That has no dust-bath now for the toad. 

Night comes; the black bats tumble and dart; 


The whippoorwill is coming to shout 

And hush and cluck and flutter about: 

I hear him begin far enough away 

Full many a time to say his say 

Before he arrives to say it out. 

It is under the small, dim, summer star. 

I know not who these mute folk are 

Who share the unlit place with me— 

Those stones out under the low-limbed tree 
Doubtless bear names that the mosses mar. 


They are tireless folk, but slow and sad,— 
Though two, close keeping, are lass and lad,— 
With none among them that ever sings, 

And yet, in view of so many things, 

As sweet companions as might be had. 
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GRIEF. 


wo teachers returned from 

their summer vacation to 

take up again the work 
in the boarding-school where 
they taught. To each the sum- 
mer had been a hard one. One 
~ had spent her vacation beside 
a dying sister, and had seen her buried just 
before the close of the vacation. The other had 
been summoned home just before commence- 
ment by the death of her mother, and had spent 
the summer in the heartrending work of break- 
ing up the old home, and deciding what to do 
with innumerable belongings, each of them 
associated with some loved one. Both returned 
weary and low-spirited, and each found solace 
in the society of the other, to whom, as a com- 





panion in sorrow, she could tell over and over | ¢ 


the story of her grief. 

To one of the other teachers also they told 
their sad experiences, and she, too, gave com- 
fort with her sympathy. 

‘You, too, have had sorrow,’’ said one of 
them. ‘‘How long have you been a widow ?”’ 

‘*About nine years—I think,’’ she answered. 

And one of the others said, ‘‘A grief must 
grow much less in nine years.’’ 

‘*Some griefs, yes,’’ answered the widow. 
‘Thank God for hard work, dears, work that 
compels you to do your utmost, work on which 
your daily bread depends. Good night!’’ 

‘*‘What do you suppose she meant by saying, 
‘Some griefs, yes,’ and that she ‘thought’ her 
husband had been dead nine years ?’’ they asked 
each other. ‘‘Did we say anything to hurt 
her??? 

Of all the faculty there was no one more 
ready to comfort others, more forgetful of her- 
self, than she of whose grief there was no 
outward reminder save her title, ‘‘Mrs.’’ And 
just now her friends remembered that she had 
never told them the story of her sorrow. In 
her silence they began to feel a sense of shame. 
Had they been casting their own burden, one 
they ought to be bearing with heroism and 
cheerfulness, upon one already more burdened 
than themselves? Something told them that it 
was so, and they would not let the night pass 
without confessing it to her. 

The door was locked when they knocked, and 
when she let them in they knew she had been 
crying. 

‘*We were so thoughtless in our own sorrow,’’ 
they said, ‘‘we did not realize that we were 
opening yours afresh. Did we hurt you? Tell 
us about your sorrow. ’’ 

‘*Girls,’’ she answered, ‘‘ you have no occasion 
to blame yourselves for any hurt I feel. It is 
there all the time. I forget it all I can, and 
try to think of others. You could not have 
been expected to know of it, and you were not 
to blame in telling me of your grief. Shall I 
tell you about mine? i 

**Twelve years ago I was married. My hus- 
band was principal of the academy where I 
was teaching. He was brilliant, popular, suc- 
cessful. We had a beautiful home, and were 
so happy. But his overwork brought on a 
nervous trouble, with insomnia, and at last 
unsettled his mind. One day, after a long 
period of sleepless nights, he left me for an 
hour, and never returned. 

‘*We searched the country for him; we 
dragged the river; we advertised in the papers. 
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closed over him. Not one word from that day | 


has come to me of him.’’ 

‘You think of him as dead?’’ asked one of 
the others. 

**T try to. Would to God I could know that 
he is dead. It is the thought that he may be 
living, wandering, homeless, insane, exposed to 
danger, cold and heat, that would drive me 
frantic if I did not trust in God, and think of 
others and of my work. 

**O girls, thank God for a sorrow on which 
you can strew flowers! If only I could go and 
lay flowers above the grave of one I love more 
than my own life, I would go to the ends of the 
earth to find it, and thank God. But I cannot 
know. So I just try to do my work with all 
my heart and to think of other people, and to 
help a little here and there; and night by night 
I thank God for grace that has enabled me to 
live one more day.”’ 

The others were both weeping with her. 
One of them said, ‘‘You have been bearing 
this all these years, and we have been talking 
as though ours was the only grief worth think- 
ing of! We have been selfish, heartless.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said she of the living sorrow. ‘‘We 
know each other’s grief, and sympathize with 
each other. That is enough. We will just go 
to work in the strength the Lord gives us, and 
find our comfort in helping others.’’ 
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A FIGHT WITH A BULL. 


Te are more senses than one in which fine 
feathers do not make fine birds, but it does 
not follow that being well dressed unfits one 
for active service. Mr. Hay, in his book about 
New Zealand, entitled “Brighter Britain,” relates 
an incident of a young stockman dandy who put 
all the rest of the community to shame. 


In the two-acre sock yand, or paddock, was an 
obstinate young bull which was to be branded. 
Usually, when such an animal is captured, a noose 
is thrown about one of the legs and the creature 
tripped up. But this fellow was eee and vicious. 
Every one on the place been trying for an 
hour to secure him, but he eluded every throw of 
the rope, and no one dared go inside the fence, so 
fierce were his rushes. 

Then Dandy Jack tame along, known in all the 
region for his extreme cleanliness and his dainti- 
ness of dressing. All the other men were cones 
about the enclosure, tired, limp, and covered with 
dirt. Jack was hailed with a volley of sarcasm. 
He bowed politely, and responded with gentle 
cynicism: ; 

“There seems to be difficulty somewhere. Can 
I assist?” 

“Perhaps you'll be so polite as to show us how 
to capsize that beast,” spoke up a burly, grimy 
giant. “If it ain’t too much to ask of a drawing- 
room ornament.” 

“Oh, certainly, with pleasure,” urbanely an- 
swered Jack. 

Then to every one’s amazement he vaulted over 
the fence and approached the bull. Down went 
the beast’s head, up went his tail, and he charged 
furiously. Jack dodged, and the bull crashed 
against the fence. Again and again he made his 
rush, and again and again Jack leaped lightly out 
of the way. The men about the enclosure watched 
breathlessly, now and then entreating the youn, 
ellow to come out of danger. Jack only nodde 
carelessly, and sauntered about. 

Finally the bull stood stock -still, eying Jack 
with sullen bellows. He was tired of charging, 
and a bit uncertain what to do. Jack walked to 
within an inch of his nose; then, as the brute 

repared for one more rush, he sprang full at him. 

e seized one of the horns with both hands, and 
placed one foot on the other horn. There was a 
wrench and a wrestle, and Jack whirled through 
the air, landing on the soft oem some ten feet 
away. But the bull lay rolling on his back; that 
twist of the head had upset him. 

The men sprang over the fence, and in an instant 
the creature was tied. 

Jack coolly sat on the helpless body, brushin 
the dust and dirt off his clothes. The gian 
feganded him with blank astonishment. 

ughed. 

“Look here, old fellow,” he said, lazily. “You 
don’t understand what a bull is. I'll tell you. 
It’s a thing some people look at from the safe side 
of the fence, and other people take by the horns.” 
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HIS WIFE’S MONEY. 


hen Mr. Jephson was thinking of marry- 
ing a girl “with money” his friend Rogers 
advised against it for reasons which he 


was quite ready to give, says a writer in the 
Atchison Globe. . 
nd. 


“My boy,” he said, ‘before I was married 
wife inherited five hundred dollars from her - 
father. The whole town knew it. When I built a 
store, they smiled. 
“ ‘His wife’s mone 
a I built a 


roun 

“*Pis wife’s money.’ 

“After a while I took stock in the new gas and 
electric company. 

“*Ahal’ said the treasurer. ‘I see you are in- 
vesting some of your wife’s money.’ 

“All my life that poor little five hundred dollars 
has received the credit for everything I have been 
able to achieve. 

“Asa matter of fact, my wife s 
the day she got it for a diamond 


¥ they said. 
ouse, the same smile went 


nt the money 


ng and a piano. 
She lost the ring a week later, and ess some 
of the neighbors have wished hearti y that she 
would lose the piano.” 
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OLD-TIME JOURNEYS. 


arly in the nineteenth century it was the 
custom for the prosperous farmers of many 
New Hampshire towns during the winter 
to make at least one journey to market, generally 
to Boston. A span of horses hitched to a double 
sleigh was the conveyance, says the author of the 
“History of Littleton, New Hampshire.” The 
sleigh had long runners, a box-like body about 
two feet in height, and a floor that extended 
beyond the tail-board a sufficient distance to fur- 
nish a standing-place for the driver. 

It was painted a Venetian red, and was loaded 
with a year’s surplus product of beef, pork, grass- 
seed and Js = with oats for the horses and 
bean porridge for the driver. 

A cavaleade was formed of neighbors who were 





It was as if the earth had opened and then 


to make the jparney, and the t 2 to market was 
under way. fore proceeding far it was joined 





by travellers from other towns, and frequently | 
more than a hundred teams composed the caravan. 

As it glided over the — snow, winding through | 
forest and clearing, over hill and through valley, 
the long line of red sleighs presented a picturesque 
scene, contrasting vividly with the towering banks 
of virgin snow which lined the narrow track worn 
by the sleighs. 

Once arrived at market, the load of produce was 
exchanged for salt and such groceries and dry- 

oods as were deemed essential for future com- 
ort and an occasional luxury. 

The trip was generally made in early winter, or 
as soon as good sleighing was assured. The time 
was not a matter of personal convenience or 
choice, but of business necessity. Freighting was 
almost wholly confined to the winter months, as 
the highways were so ill-constructed and so poorly 
kept that a paying freight could not be transporte 
over them on wheels. 


WHY THE SPRING 
ne » WA, A 4 
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r, deluded violet, white and shy and fragrant, 
Lifted up her face before March, that rowdy 

vagrant. 

“Thinks me April!” grumbled March. “I will not 
undo her. 

Since she’s come to stay a while, I’ll be gentle to 
her; 

It will make the springtime late, for just so much 
howling 

Must the winds do; and ’twill set humankind to 
growling.” 

But he bade the winds to stay quiet under cover, 

And the bluebird called, to sing his sweet song 


above her. 

Asked the soft green grass to start, for her guard- 
ing pillow, : 

And the honey-bee to stray round the waking 
willow. 

And we humanfolk looked on, blindly glad, de- 
claring 

Winter past, and steps of spring down the way- 
side faring. 

When the violet withered, March rent his bonds 
asunder, 


Sent the wild winds racing, and snowed the hill- 
side under. 

“Thought me April!” grumbled March. 
could I undo her? 

Now we make up for the time I was gentle to her!” 


“How 
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MR. GREEN UNDERSTOOD. 


T* disinclination of judges unlearned in the 
law to instruct juries in their courts was 
especially noticeable in the early courts 
held in Illinois. The author of “Historic Illinois” 
mentions one judge who would always rub his 
head and the side of his face with his hand as if 
perplexed, and say, “Why, gentlemen, the jury 
understand the case; they need no instructions. 
No doubt they will do justice between the parties.” 


This same judge presided at a time when a man 
named Green was convicted of murder, and it 
became his sad duty to pronounce sentence of 
death on the prisoner. He called the culprit before 
him and said, “Mr. Green, the jury in their verdict 
say you are guilty of murder, and the law says you 
are to be hanged. Now 1 want you and all your 
friends down on Indian Creek to know that it is 
not I who condemns you, but it is the jury and the 


W. 
“Mr. Green, the law allows you time for prepa- 
ration, and so the court wants to know what time 
you would like to be hanged.” 
To this kind request the prisoner a lied, “May 
e.”” 


it peace the court, I am ready at any 
he dge then said, “Mr. Green, you must 
know that it is a very serious matter to be hanged. 


It can’t happen to a man more than once in his 
life, and you had better take all the time you can 
get. The court will give you until this day four 
weeks. Mr. Clerk, look at the almanac and see 
whether this day four weeks comes on Sunday.” 

The clerk looked as directed, and reported that 
that day four weeks came on Thursday. The 
judge then said: 

“Mr. Green, the court gives you until this da 
four weeks, at which time you are to be hanged.’ 

y-general of the state here inter- 
posed, and said, “May it please the court, on 
solemn occasions like the present, when the life 
of a human being is to be sentenced away for 
crime by an earthly tribunal, it is usual and proper 
for courts to pronounce a formal sentence, in 
which the leading features of the crime shall be 
brought to the recollection of the prisoner, a sense 
of his guilt smgeeseee upon his conscience, and in 
which the prisoner should be duly exhorted to 
repentance, and warned against a judgment in the 
world to come.” 

Tothis the judge replied: “Oh, Mr. Green under- 
stands the whole matter as well as if I had preached 
tohimamonth. He knows he’s got to be hanged 
this day four weeks. You understand it in that 
wa r. Green, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” returned the prisoner, upon which he 
was remanded to jail, and the court adjourned. 
A ledge above the great sea, and protecting 

her chick from danger, is described in ““The 
Bird Watcher in the Shetlands.” The author says 
that the bird’s love and solicitude were written in 
her very expression. 


The parent of the chick that 1 was watching 
stands a little behind it, and stretches out a wing. 
The little one, snuggling up to her, presses its 
little head among the feathers of her side, just 
under this wing. The mother immediately clasps 
him with it, and thus half-concealed, he squats 
down on the rock and evidently goes to sleep. 

So close and tight is the embracement that if 
the mother moves a little, to one or the other side, 
the chick, moving its little legs, goes with her, 
partly pulled and partly waddling, but as if all in 
one with her. 

Thus they sit together, mother and child, for 
half an hour or more at a time; and at these 
intervals the chick wakes up, comes out of his 
feathery dark closet, and, standing on the rocks, 
greens himself, like a spruce little gentleman. 

en in a few seconds he goes in again, and the 
mother, as ready as ever, covers him up as before. 

The wing is just like an arm, sendect pressing 
the child to the mother’s side. But all this while— 
and I think I must have watched them two hours 
—the other little chick stands free on the rock, 
and most busily preens himself. But another 
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ON GUARD. 
mother guillemot, sitting on the bare, cold 


parent is on guard, keeping between the chick 
and the sea. 
Had it not been for another chick that I saw go 











for quite a little walk by itself, I should have 
thought that they always were guarded until they 


left the ledge. But probably as they get older they 
become a trifle more independent. 

Sportsmen are not an observant class; other- 
— sights like these would prevent many a good 
shot. 

¢ ¢ 


A MOUNTAIN BOY. 


ar back among the coves and ridges of the 
F Cumberland, the Blue Ridge, the Big Smoky 

and other Southern mountain chains boys 
and girls grow old in childhood, and, says the 
author of “The Spirit of the Mountains,” even the 
smallest youngsters scorn to show any trace of 
childishness. Coming back from the spring one 
day, she espied a little figure waiting beside the 
path, its arms folded, its face very stern, with chin 
up and eyebrows down—the personification of 
dignity at the mature age of seven. 


“Waiting for me, Osee?” she asked. 

, He wae — he — a own it. py: a 
*ist see if there’s going 2 any wild grapes,” he 
said. A little later, stalking beside her, he added, 
“Mother said tell ye to come home with us to- 
night and fix to stay a week or two.” 

he waited again in the evening with the same 
ostentation of nonechalance, preserving his oigaky 
until the last — of brown feet had pattered down 
the path. Then he was fain to walk beside his 
teacher, prattling very much like any other child 
of the good things mother was going to have for 
supper and of the pigs in his father’s pen. 

“Pm got three little chickens,” he told her, “and 
one um’s a pullet—or a hen, I do’ know which.” 

But he stiffened perceptibly as they apt roached 
the log house in the orchard which was his home ; 
and by the time his sister, that representative of 
the frankly emotional and inferior sex, had run 
out to meet them with her pet rooster in her arms, 
he was all mountaineer — 

vis he told ~ “6 — 
to hurry up supper. I’m going 
with father ani the boys.” 

Even his mother laughed as she came to the 
door, her toil-worn, wistful face seaming into fine 
wrinkles of amusement at his baby airs. 

“Does he ever want you to rock him to sleep?” 
the teacher wondered, as she watched the sturdy 
little legs tramp off to the barn. 

“Oh, when he’s sick or tired he’s right glad to be 
my little boy for a while,” his mother answered; 
“but he is always a grown-up man again when he 
wakes up in the morning.” 


th tell mother 
own to the barn 
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A NOVEL DUEL. 


here has long been intense rivalry between 

| two expert carvers employed in a New York 

down-town restaurant. The two men worked 

side by side, and constantly each bragged of his 

own accomplishments. At last, says a writer in 

thé New York Press, the manager decided that in 
some way peace must be established. 


“See here,” he said one day, “why don’t you 
two fight a duel for supremacy?’ 
“Aha! Name ze arms!” they both exclaimed. 

“Ham sandwiches,” said the manager, with a 
smile, a very crafty, commercial grin, by the way, 
for he had received four orders from societies for 
nearly two thousand ham sandwiches, and was 
worried about ailing them. It was decided that 
the carver who finished the first thousand ham 
sandwiches, which included slicing the bread 
buttering it and slicing the ham, was to be declared 
the winner. 

The manager invited a dozen of his patrons to 
witness the contest between the skilful carvers. 
When they entered the kitchen they were con- 
fronted with twenty-five large boneless hams and 
bread piled up in uncountable tiers. 

At the word “‘Go!”’ the spectators crowded round 
to watch the freak contest. As the sandwiches 
piled up with the regularity and uniformity of a 
machine, they could not help admiring the skill 
which enabled the carvers to slice the bread with 
a single sweep of the knife, butter it evenly with 
another sweep, and slice the ham so that it fairly 
dropped into position on the bread. After watch- 
ing for a time, the spectators left, to back at 
the exciting finish, which the manager predicted 
some hours r. 

“Pierre wins!” exclaimed the manager. “One 
thousand _—— ham sandwiches in ten hours 
and seventeen minutes, using eleven large bone- 
less hams. Frangois, nine hundred and thirty-two 
sandwiches in the same time. 

“Here are two half-eagles for you both. I'll 
split the money, and if there are any more quarrels, 

ou’ll need the money to tide you over while you 

unt another job.’’ 
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WEIGHED UPON HIS FATHER. 


hen Mr. Finnerty returned after a day’s 

outing with Michael, the only son, his 

face was long and doleful, and quickly 
drew inquiries from the mother. 


“T misthrust Micky is not long for this world,” 
said Mr. Finnerty, with a deep sigh. “I misthrust 
there’s a spell over him already, and he’ll not be 
long wid us.” 

“Arrah, what are you talkin’ about?” demanded 
his wife, as she removed some light brown sticky 
decorations from the countenance of the sleepy 
Michael. “He’s one o’ the long, thin kind, but 
~~ got his good health and a fine pair 0’ loongs 
n_ him. 


Mr. Finnerty shook his head with stubborn con- 
ction. 





“You can < what plazes you,” he remarked, 
gop! “Dut I’ve got this to tell you, woman. 
On the pla form o’ the station there ‘was a e, 
big scales, an’ I stipped on, holdin’ Micky by the 
hand. They tip) an’ balanced at wan hundred 
siventy-two pounds. Thin I lifted Micky up an’ 
hild him in the air,—all free of the platform, mind 
ye,—and, woman, thim scales niver dthropped a 
pound. ‘There was only a bit of a trimble. 

*“I’d hardly the stringth in me legs to walk home,” 
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NOT HIMSELF. 


r. Jefferson looked at his neighbor, Mr. 
Thompson, with dignity and reproof min- 
gled in his gaze. “You’ve got to do some- 

ting ’bout dat trifling boy o’ yours,” he said, 


slowly. “He jes’ nachelly don’t tell de trufe, 
Mr. Thompson. He is a deceiving boy, dat’s 
what he is.”’ 


” said the father of the 


“I'd like to hab de proof 
his courage to meet the 


accused, as he summoned 
charge. 

“He took my ’Poleon to de banjo concert night 
— —. =] Lear fo pean = we pg to 

ome at half past nine prompt, and ’twas after 
ten when I heard footsteps stalin up near my 
window, and I reached out my hand and grabbed 
his collar, and I ask him, ‘Is dis you?’ and he 
say, ‘Yis, sah,’ under his breaf. 

“And I ’ministered a good shaking to dat boy, 
and when I let go, lo an’ behold! ’twas your 
*Gustus Delphi, an’ not my ’Poleon at all, and | 
had dat shaking to ’minister all over —. 

“Boy what’ll tell such lies as dat is got to be 
dealt wid, Mr. Thompson.” { 
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UNCLE JACK’S STORY. 


By Mary Wight Saunders. 


nele Jack, please tell us a real 
wonder story!’’ cried Hal, 
throwing himself down on the 

steps beside his uncle. 

‘‘Just a little story about a bad 
boy,”’ lisped Lucy, snuggling up be- 
side her brother. 

Uncle Jack stretched himself a 
little lazily. ‘‘Well, I don’t believe 
I ever knew any bad boys, but I 
might tell you a bad story about a 
good boy.’”’ 

a) Do. ” 

‘*Yes, do,’’ echoed Lucy. 

Now Uncle Jack had told so many 
stories since breakfast that he had 
not many more ideas in his head, and 
so he felt a little like teasing the 
children. He began this way: 

**Well, once there was a boy named 
Bommy Teggs. He lived — 

“Do you mean Tommy Beggs?’’ 
asked Hal, a little timidly. 

‘‘Why, yes, to be sure, I did get 
that wrong! Well, this boy Tommy 
started out one day to go to the village. 
He carried a ten-quart pail of milk in 
one hand and a hand-saw in the other. 
He went gaily along, whistling and 
throwing rocks at the fence-posts —’’ 

‘‘Why, Uncle Jack, did he set his 
milk down every time?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, yes, I think he must 
have done that. Well, he went along, 
looking off at the sea, that lay all 
behind him —’’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it in front of him?’’ asked 
Lucy, eagerly. 

‘‘No, I think not; I said behind 
him. He kept one eye on the sea 
behind him and one at the long lane 
down which he was walking.’’ 

‘‘But —’’ began Hal; and then, 
not wishing to interrupt, he contented 
himself with trying to look back at 
the door and at the same time keep 
an eye on his uncle. 

‘*As he went along down the street 
he saw something in a tree that 
caught his attention. It was a bird’s 
nest. He shaded his eyes with the 
saw and saw the nest. ‘I must go up 
and look in that nest,’ he said. So 
he climbed up nimbly —’’ 

“He set his milk down, 
he?”’ asked Hal. 

**Yes; but he kept his saw because he wanted 
to see.”? Uncle Jack waited for the pair to 
laugh at this mild joke. 

‘*He found that there were three eggs in the 
nest, and as he was rather a bad boy, he thought 
he would take them out, so he reached in the 
nest and took out the eggs, and began to come 
down the tree hand over hand.’’ 

‘‘But what did he do with the saw?’’ asked 
Lucy. 

**And how could he hold the eggs and come 
down hand over hand?’’ asked Hal. 

‘That I don’t know,’’ said Uncle Jack, 
seriously. ‘‘It is strange that I cannot explain 
that to you. It must have been that he could 
see by means of the saw that he must hand over 
the eggs to his pocket. On thinking it over, I 
guess that was it.’’ 

‘*Well, go on,’’ said the children. 

‘*Well, he thought he would like to give the 
eggs to his mother, so he set down the milk and 
the saw under the tree, and sat down beside 
them to watch that no one stole them while he 
was gone, and he ran back as quickly as he 
could down the lane —’’ 

“But he was under the tree!’’ exclaimed 
Lucy, who was trying to help matters all she 


didn’t 

















DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 


OUR WONDERFUL NURSERY. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 


Our nursery is a wonderful place, 
Where astonishing sights appear ; 
An elephant hunt or a chariot race 
Is a common occurrence here. 
A cowboy in this corner, a preacher in 


We have a jungle, and the old black cat 


Is the wildest bear ever seen! 


Strange beasts and strange people are here 


all day, 
With their deafening, dreadful noise ; 





that, But when twilight comes they vanish away, 
While Noah’s ark sails between. Leaving just little girls and boys. 
o— ~ a ds or ~© 


could. ‘‘He could not run home while he was 
sitting there. ’’ 

Uncle Jack rose up on his elbows and looked 
at the children in astonishment. ‘‘That is 
quite true,’’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘He could 
not have done it—and—in that case it could not 
have happened, and thus—there is no story to 
tell, is there?’’ and Uncle Jack opened the 
magazine he was reading, as if that were quite 
the only way out of the difficulty. The children 
waited patiently. 

‘*But what about the bird’s nest ?’’ questioned 
Hal. 

‘*Well, if the boy could not have done what 


“Tl go alone,” 





WHEN PRISCILLA SKATES. 


BY E. A. F. 


“I skate quite well,” Priscilla said, 
And then she tossed her little head 
And slid out gaily on the ice, 
While Bobby followed in a trice, 
For he was filled with fear and dread. 
Priscilla said, 

But sat down very hard instead. 

Then Bobby helped her up again, 
And held her so she could explain. 
“My skates were firm as they could be. 
The ice is slippery, you see. 

Why it won’t stick, 
But when it does, I skate quite well.” 


I said, he could not have climbed the tree, and 
in that case there was no one to bring down 
the eggs, and so there could not have been any 
one to see the eggs in the tree, and thus we see 
that there was no one to see the eggs there, and 
so—well, it all seems to be very unlikely. In 
fact, 1 don’t believe any of it, do you, now, 
on your honor?’? Uncle Jack looked at them | 
with smiling eyes. 

‘*Let’s play horse, Lucy,’’ said Hal. 

**T’ll be the horse,’’ said Lucy. ‘‘Stories are 
silly.’’ 

After this Uncle Jack, who was rather tired 
of stories, read his magazine comfortably. 





I cannot tell, 












NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. HIDDEN WORD-SQUARE. 


Contrivances for catching. 

Describes things not found in cities. 
He ascended. 

To cause to adhere. 

Congealed precipitation of moisture. 


2. BURIED WORD-SQUARE. 

When the prizes were awarded, Ches- 
ter sulked because he had failed; but 
Eli only laughed. 

This morning I slept later than usual. 

The children sung a carol Galen had 
taught them. 

David gave Anne aruler with a pencil- 
sharpener at one end. 


3. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is one of childhood’s joys; 
My last in music a note ; 
That my whole is a pote nt factor in life 
Every man would vote. 


11. 
My first adds flavor at our board, 
My last’s a goal we’re hastening 


toward ; 
My whole is always in market found, 
A standby bought the year around. 


III. 
My first you'll find at midnight hour, 
Or sooner, later, feel its power; 
A blessing dear to human race, 
It w eape we us all in its embrace. 
Should melancholy bring you grief, 
In second you may find relief; 
To put to flight 
thought 
My second’s magic should be sought. 


each black-wing’d 


My third, man’s heritage of sin, 

Soon his life’s battle will begin, 

His human weakness met and fought 

By the third’s lesson good is wrought. 
My whole abides in every land, 

Though for him no one ever planned. 

He spoils repose for all around, 

Although he moves without a sound. 


4. ANAGRAM STORY. 


A story -- ------- -- good author- 
ity that a ---- ------- going to 
---- - horse belonging to 
the other party. This is the story he 


"I ‘Vorrowed a horse, for I ) aap not 
---- - horse, and fear, -- - 
speed to my pace, for the 
miles long, and the good 


steed’s ---- --- could save me 
from arrest. 1 had not closed my lids 
nor eaten since the day before, and 
I could not ----, -- ----- even a 

I was. 


eg in the country where 
3ut I knew if I got safe — the 
lines, I could usec 
my best speed to 
told that are false. Ihave he ard some, 
but said nothing. Whatcan - -------- 
-- when he has to shield others? I 
people inyself, and I 
can keep as mum as an 
when necessary. 
By_and by I met one of the enemy, 
and I would as soon have met, in the 
He stopped me and 


said, “I saw a de scription of you at the 
----- , ------ ona post. Thathorseis ------ 
- ---- say. To tell that does not need -- --- 


ees plain enough. Your description it is 
we ‘ell done, too. Detectives are good 
of runaways. I am sure you, while 

---- that horse. I have seen our 

-~- back more than once. 

I pretended that I was a se ientist, who ---- 
but it was useless. “Oh, re le nt,” said L. 
“I confess I have . but not a 
horse.”’ 

Just then I saw something --- -- 
and with great delight, recognized my - colonel. 
He satisfied my captor, and I returned the horse to 
its owner the next day. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Ed, it, or—editor. 11. Ear, nest—earnest. 


2. 1. Add, vert, eyes, err—advertiser. 11. Pea, 
Ann, owe , fort—pianoforte. 

3. Education; duet, I can; tune aid; daunt, I; 
aunt, I; itan; ita; at; ¢ 


4. Si, sey, si, si, si, sey, si, sci, Si, sci, scy, cy, si, 
ci, si, ci, psy, si, Cy, Sy, ci. 


BUILDER 

LUC IFER 6. YEAST 
GARNI8H ELDER 
LANGUID ADDIE 
PANELED SEIZE 
RETREAT TREES 


DRESSER 


7. Obligatory, obligato; dory, do; 
pantry, pant; seapulary, scapula ; 
gry, hung; cowry, cow; pastry, past; 
country, count. 


vestry, vest; 
Tory, to; hun- 
livery, live; 
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Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write = 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred for 1906, printed in 
beautiful colors, A ne Chromo, illustrates 
and describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices 
for stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their 
diseases, lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 
Fs B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


GET THE BEE FEVER. 


Hundreds glad they gotit. Write for amateur’s story 
of his first season’s fever rearing bees. It’s free. He 
found money in it. Sample copy GLE ANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE free also. (6 mo. ft 25c.) Money 
bac k if n ae satisfied. The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 





















in our catalog No. 2, illustra You can have it for 


a postal. Write for It to-day, y, POSTPAID Sat 





THE CREST TRADING CO. 
10 A Witmark Bidg., New York 




















The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent post- 
paid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ae GRAND TO LIVE 
ALWAYS THE BEST. 





AND THE LAST LAUGH IS 


“Six months ago I would have laughed at the 
idea that there could be anything better for a 
table beverage than coffee,” writes an Ohio woman 
—*‘now I laugh to know there is. 

“Since childhood I drank coffee as freely as any 
other member of the family. The result was a 
puny, sickly girl, and as I grew into womanhood I 
did not gain in health, but was afflicted with heart 
trouble, a weak and disordered stomach, wrecked 
nerves and a general breaking down, till last 
winter at the age of 38 I seemed to be on the verge 
of consumption. My friends greeted me with 
‘How bad,you look! What a terrible color!’ and 
this was not very comforting. 

“The doctors and patent medicines did me abso- 
lutely no good. I was thoroughly discouraged. 

“Then I gave up coffee and commenced Postum 
Food Coffee. At first I didn’t like it, but after a 
few trials and following the directions exactly, it 
was grand, It was refreshing and satisfying. In 
a couple of weeks I noticed a great change. I 
became stronger, my brain grew clearer, I was 
not troubled with forgetfulness as in coffee times, 
my power of endurance was more than doubled. 
The heart trouble and indigestion disappeared 
and my nerves became steady and strong. 

“T began to take an interest in things about me. 
Housework and home-making became a pleasure. 
My friends have marveled at the change and when 
they inquire what brought it about, I answer 
‘Postum Food Coffee, and nothing else in the 
world.’”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 


“The 





It’s so easy to make 
good homemade bread—purer, 
cheaper than ever before. Simply 
put the flour, water and other 

ingredients in the 


»ECLIPSE: 


BREAD MAKER ‘ 


» turn the handle and in three minutes 
the dough is kneaded. Hands never 
touch the dough. Only bread 
maker which actually kneads 
dough by compression. There- 
fore makes best bread. 

Send for illustrated booklet No, “C12” 
which tells wh oe Eclipse Bread Maker 
is superior to all others. 

MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 























CURRENT EVENTS 











Roosevelt, February 24th, wrote to Mr. 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers, 
and to Mr. Robbins, who represents the bitumi- 
nous coal operators, urging further effort to avert 
a strike in the bituminous coal-fields. In com- 
pliance with his suggestion, President Mitchell 
called a joint convention of miners for March 
15th. The operators will meet four days later. 


& 


2) Aatenontiee murdered in China.—Six 
French Catholic priests and two English 
Protestant missionaries were killed by a mob at 
Nanchang, in the Chinese province of Kiangsi, 
February 22d. Eight American missionaries 
escaped by a boat. As this is the third attack 
upon missionaries in China within a short time, 
there are increasing apprehensions of further 
disturbances. ® 


A Royal Marriage.— Prince Eitel Fred- 
erick, second son of the German Emperor, 
was married February 27th, to the Duchess 
Sophie Charlotte of Oldenburg. The ceremony 
took place on the 25th anniversary of the mar- 
riage of the Emperor and Empress, which was 
made memorable by the gift of from $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 by municipalities and individuals 
for charitable uses, in lieu of presents to the 
Emperor and Empress. This was in accordance 
with their expressed wishes. 
& 


he Russian Government has inflicted 

terrible penalties for the recent revolutionary 
disturbances. During the month ending Feb- 
ruary 7th, 78 newspapers were suspended, 58 
editors were arrested, a state of siege was pro- 
claimed in 62 places, and the number of persons 
summarily executed, not including those put to 
death in the suppression of the outbreak at 
Moscow, was 1,400. 


Ean Hepburn Railroad Rate Bill was 
favorably reported to the Senate by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, February 26th, 
without amendment. Of the eight Republican 
Senators on the committee, only three voted for 
the bill, whereas the five Democratic Senators 
all voted for it. The duty of presenting the 
report was assigned by vote to Mr. Tillman, 
the ranking Democrat on the committee. 
@ 

ecent Deaths.—The Hon. David Brem- 

ner Henderson, who was a Republican 
Representative in Congress from Iowa from 1883 
to 1903, and Speaker of the 
House in the 56th and 
57th Congresses, died Feb- 
ruary 25th, aged nearly 66. 
He was a veteran of the 
Civil War, and rose from 
the rank of first lieutenant 
to that of colonel. He was 
twice severely wounded, 
and lost a leg at the Battle 
of Corinth, but returned to 
the field, and remained 
until the close of the war. 
In Congress, he was one of the most prominent 
and poptlar Republican leaders.—— Samuel 
Pierpont Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, and an eminent 
astronomer and physicist, died February 27th, 
aged 71.—Maj.-Gen. Thomas J. Wood, one 
of the 18 veterans of the Mexican War on the 
retired list of the army, and one of the 7 or 8 
remaining corps commanders of the Civil War, 
died February 25th, aged 82. 


& 
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ife-Insurance Reforms.— The fruit of 

the recent legislative investigation of life- 
insurance management in New York is a long 
report to the New York Legislature by the in- 
vestigating committee, accompanied with eight 
bills. If these bills become law, the future 
incorporation of assessment life-insurance com- 
panies, under the authority of the state, will 
be forbidden; stock companies will be made 
mutual; policy-holders will have more voice in 
the management; insurance company invest- 
ments in stocks and the formation of syndieates 
in insurance investment transactions will be 
prohibited; the deferred dividend system will 
be abolished; the use of money for campaign 
contributions will be a criminal offense, and full 
publicity will be given to details of life-insurance 
management. ® 
he Isthmian Canal.—The President has 
referred to Congress the dispute over the 
type of canal to be built at Panama. Of the 13 
members of the consulting board of engineers, 
8 favor a sea-level canal, and one of the 
members of the Canal Commission, Admiral 
Endicott, takes the same view. But 5 members 
of the engineers’ board, 4 of the canal commis- 


.| Sioners, and the chief engineer of the canal are 


in favor of a lock canal. The Secretary of War 
favors a lock canal; and the President recom- 
mends that type, on the ground that it could be 
built at about half the cost and in half the time 
required for a canal at the sea-level, and that it 





would afford a quicker transit for large ships. 


he Threatened Coai Strike.—President | FoR 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
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P. Harold Hayes, bafta Nt 








nges, 8c. 
Agts. wanted. S84, List Free. Union Stamp Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
MAPLE SUGAR season has begun. To intro- 
duce FORD'S TAS ONE 

Bins we will ipa sample for LESS THAN ON E- 
F REG AR PRICE Write now and you 


ae this hi he rade’ tool for only 14 cents in stamps. 
AUGE IT COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MAss. 


ECREATION AND PROFIT fii fas: 


to-use Gem Incubators & Brooders. Thousands 
in use. We start you at small cost. Catalog 
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free. Gem Incubator Co., Box 000, Trotwood, 0. Sine $50 dez., Sample, be. 
08 all different genuine Paraguay, Malay Ster Silver, doz., Sample 
AMPS. : tiger, Newfoundland, Honduras, Vic- | FREE-Our tal telling 
8 toria, India. ———_. China, Bosnia, | all about other ayles t in "gold and silver, 
000 | Batisfacti anteed. Celluloid 


Japan, Rervin. Bayst etc.,only Se. Pocket album,5c. 1 
hinges, 5¢ i Price- 
list free! 


Approva! sheets also Jae 50% com. 
New england Stamp Co., 9A Sromnda 8t., Boston. 








BUY FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 







Buttons and Ribbon Bade Badges, at right prices. 
Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, Mi. Y. 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Ciub, Society or Lodge. 
Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
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Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
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Good Wages Paid to Tel- 







30 Days 
Free Trial 
2 Year 
Cuarantee 

Write and tell us what Relate i 
vehicle you want. a 
Catalog, 180 pages,now oun s 

V3 yr, 


as iS 













Demand 
egraph Operators. ‘extvcas 
supply. Railroads send to us for oper- 
ators, and furnish passes. We teach teleg- 
raphy. = and expenses low. Many 

their board. Write | 
ints ay for our 40-page booklet. It | 
DW is FREE. We pay railroad fare. 
Veloates’ s School of Telegraphy, | | 
4 years. Janesville, W! | 


Rider Re gry Wanted 


town to ride and exhibit, sam le | 
BY Offer. | 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 
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.\ A A Positive om are el 


}} CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
eefg and all skin troubles, “<A little 
y, higher in price perhaps than 
Saaeeione buta ace it.” 

ter shaving after bath- 

ing. Sold omcher nig pan eng on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen's (the original), Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 

















you ge 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D 51, Chicago. 
“A Hill-Climber’’ for Boys and Girls. 


A muscle maker— at health ens spine,back 
shoulders. Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


“autos. Glascock’s Racer. 


autos. 
Scientifically designed,geared 
and built. Three motions: Rac- 
‘me, G Semi- sneering and Rowing. 
solutely safe. Can't upset 
nor stop on dead center. Rubber 
Piet, ane and finished in colors. 





PATENT 
APPLIED 





Y RACER. Illustrated 
catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., 660 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 















STORIES FROM 


MANY 
‘ Aye NURSES 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which halfa 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
275 Main 8t., Jamestown, N.Y. 




















"This CENTRE PIECE OUTFIT] PIECE OUTFIT 

J consists of one 12x12 Lin- 
en Centre Piece stamped 

) in wy Beauty De- 
a diagram lesson in 
which every stitch a. 


Re color Fipez, showing natural 

shades of the flower and one skein 

of Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk. 
The ge ob ect in selling you this hey five-Cent Outfit 
for is merely tointroduce the Spring and 
omaae number of our Great Art Catalogue, ‘‘ THE 
ECONOMY GAZETTE,” wd ne home. This catalogue 
not only quotes astonish ngly low aie es on every- 
thing to wear or use for Women senand saree. butalso 
tells about our , where- 
by you may secure many aaa a an ornamental 
articles for the home absolutely FREE of Cost to you. 











TODD - SMITH € CO., 236-280 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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When you buy a Reach ball, mitt, 
goods, the deal isn’t closed. Use the 


money. 


used by the best men on the diamond. 


Button-bad 
baseball mailed 
Reach catalogue. 


Reach gives your money back. 


doesn’t give entire satisfaction we replace it free of charge, or return your 
The only exceptions are baseballs and bats selling for less than 
$1.00. Other Reach goods are guaranteed regardless of price. 
The Reach trade-mark is a guarantee of quality as well as of fair play. 
The Reach baseball is official for all the big leagues, and Reach mitts and gloves are 


Baseballs, 5c. to $1.50. 
First Basemen’s Mitts, $1.00 to ®4.00. 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c. to 3.00. 


Insist on getting Reach goods. 
get them from your dealer, notify us. 


A. J. Reach Co., 1711 Tulip St., Philadelphia. 






glove or any other Reach sporting 
ball or whatever you buy, and if it 


Catchers’ Mitts, 10¢. to $8.00. 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c. to $3.00. 


Baseball Bats, 5e. to $1.25. 
If you can’t 


e free. Fac simile of a Reach 
0 every one who sends for the 
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For Home-Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made. 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
















































we still keep up 

the old habit of giving 

special directions, when 

asked, in addition to those for 

raising each variety of vegetable 

and flower contained in our 
t free. 
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Recommended by dentists 
everywhere, because under- 
standing the teeth, their 
relation to health, their de- 
Section by decay, CS 

appreciate the Prophylac- 
¥ c’s adaptation oP use, 


he 
of its bristles enables the 
users to clean between 
and behind the teeth, 
and this prevents the 
beginning of decay. 
Adults’ . 35c. 
Youths’ . 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 
Always ina yellow box. 
Of dealers or by mail. Valu- 
able advice on the care of the 
teeth in “T Truths,” which 
we shall be glad to send to 
grey Ss venppan on reader free. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 






























Snug for child 
and grandma 





Her room and the nursery ought to be 
the mostcomfortable placesinthe home 
—always evenly warmed in any 
weather; but there is no even heating 
with uneven heaters, me stoves and 
hot air furnaces. 


AERICA CANg, [DEAL 


radiate soft, uniform warmth throughout the 
building, with far less fuel. Our way of steam 
or hot water heating is a far-sighted investment 
—saves dollars. 


Whether your house is cottage o menion, 
OLD or new, farm or city, our outfit i adapted 
toit; and being precsouily codes noe it 
becomes a of pereenens property 
value—unlike the short-l ved stoves and * hot 
air furnaces. 


Health protection, lessened fire risk, freedom 
from dust and coal gases in living rooms, an 
labor-savings are aieo secured by use of IDEAL 
Boilers an RICAN Radiators. Youth to 
old age are ait ponented 

Cost ~5 outfit > paid for—ter you—by the fuel 
saving Better read our booklet, “Heating 
Tnvestm nents, sent free. State kind and size 
building to be heated. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 30, CHICAGO. 
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; Mapping of Alaska.—Previous to 
1896 our knowledge of Alaska, says a 
writer in the Popular Science Monthly, was | 
crude and imperfect. The coast mountains were 
known, but the two great inland ranges, one of 
which contains the highest peaks on this conti- 
nent, were hardly indicated on any map. But 
owing to the labors of the Geological Survey, 
all the larger geographic features of that country 
have now been outlined, and a network of 
explorations has been extended over the whole 
of Alaska. There are no more mountain ranges 
to be discovere., although there are several yet 
to be explored. Out of a total area of about 
620,000 square miles, one-half still remain prac- 
tically unmapped and unexplored. The mining 
resources have been particularly studied, and 
there are no known mining districts in Alaska 
about which the Survey is not able to furnish | 
definite information. ° 


he Turbine at Sea.—The recent suc- 

cessful trips across the Atlantic of the large 
turbine steamship Carmania are regarded as 
settling the question of the application of the 
turbine engine to all kinds of ocean - going 
vessels, and the technical engineering journals 
are now filled with discussions concerning the 
| probable supersedure of the reciprocating engine 
by the new type. The absence of vibration in 
| turbine-driven ships is one of the advantages spe- 
| cially emphasized. Owing to the small diameter 
| of the turbine propellers and the depth of their 
| immersion, the blades do not emerge even when 
the vessel is plunging heavily, and thus 
‘*racing’’ of the engines is prevented. 

& 


gyre Telegraphy Overland.—Com- 
parison of overland and oversea transmis- 
sion of wireless messages has shown that the 
surface of the ground exercises an important 
influence upon the propagation of long electro- 
magnetic waves. Recent experiments by J. 8, 
Sachs in Germany demonstrate that the earth’s 
surface is strongly absorbent and weakly reflect- 
ive for waves of 31 meters in length. He 
concludes that both senders and receivers for 
overland transmission should be insulated rather 
than connected with earth. It is desirable to 
install the apparatus as high above the ground 
as possible. e 





xidation and Radiation.—Inasmuch 

as burning produces visible radiation, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the process of oxida- 
tion, which is a kind of slow burning, may also 
give rise to radiation of some kind. F. Streintz, 
a German experimenter, reports that he has 
demonstrated the existence of this suspected 
radiation from oxidizing substances. He finds 
that magnesium, and to a slighter extent alumi- 
num, zine and cadmium, when placed in a gas 
containing oxygen, give forth radiations which 
may be of the nature of ultraviolet light, which 
is invisible to the eye because its wave-lengths 
are too short to fall within the gamut of vision. 
This form of radiation ionizes the surrounding 
gas, and produces chemical effects which can 
be shown on photographic paper. Streintz finds 
that the metals may be protected from oxidation 
by means of a positive charge of electricity, and 
this fact is regarded as suggesting important 
practical applications. 


& 
F's killed by Superaerated Water.— 
In consequence of a leaky suction-pipe, in- 
treducing unintentionally an abnormal quantity 
of air into the water supplied to aquaria at the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries station at 


that such superaeration of water may cause the 
death of fish. This discovery led to an investi- 
gation, described by Mr. M. C. Marsh in the 
Scientific American. It was found that the 
superaerated water contained an excess of both 
oxygen and nitrogen, but that the fatal effects 
were due almost entirely to the nitrogen. The 
death of the fish was caused by the free gas 
| entering and distending the blood-vessels. Some 
| of the fish were buoyed up by air-blisters, and 
could hardly keep below the surface. 
& 

pire anes disappearing.—Among the 

animals notable for their size, beauty, sin- 
gularity of form, or the value of their fur or 
horns, which are being driven more or less 
close to extinction by hunters, is the chinchilla 
of South America. This little animal has its 
home principally in the 
ranges of the Andes in 
Chile and Bolivia. It 
burrows in the ground, 
and bears a general 
resemblance to a rat, 
except that it is covered with a silky, light-gray 
| fur, which has long been a favorite in the 
markets of the world. Of late years chinchillas | 
‘have been slaughtered in season and out of | 
season, says United States Consul Mansfield at | 
Valparaiso, until now they are threatened with | 
extinction. The usual method of the hunters is | 
| to chase them with dogs, the fox-terrier being | 
| particularly skilful in capturing them. In the 
| past two years the price of chinchilla skins has 
| nearly doubled. | 














THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients for preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for sof- 
tening, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. [ Adv. 





Every bit of music within 


you is stirred by the mellow 
beauty of the Packard tone. 
This 


tonal richness 


concentrated in the Packard Little 
Grand rivals that of a Concert 
Grand piano. Hear it! Surprises 
even those accustomed to surprises 


in piano construction. 

Write for illustrated catalog and plan of selling. 
No matter where you live, our special 
offer makes it practicable for you to own 
a Pac’ ime payments if a 

THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 
6 Rosset es 25 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 

Burbank, deep rose. 

Cardinal, bright red. 

Killarney, grandest pink. 

jeneral 


Snowflake, pure white. 
I of Gold, golden 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 

6 Carnations, the ‘‘Divine 
Flower,”’ all colors, 25c. 

8 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, 25e. 








8 Beautiful Coleus, 4 ‘ 
4 Grand Orchid Cannas, 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, 


10 Superb Pansy Plants, 2) ee 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
_ Any Five ¢ Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid 

i Once acust , always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 78, Springfield, Obto. 











Why Endure Fatigue 


that comes from walking and standing on 
a hard, stiff sole when you can just as well 
have all day the rest and comfort of the 


“WORTH” 


CUSHION SOLE SHOE? 














The cushion provides an easy resting-place 
for your foot at every step. ou seem to 
be +t ¥— on a mattress. The Cushion 
Sole is aterproof, keeps your feet dry, 
prev enta ¢ « molds. and renders rubbers unneces- 
sary except in severe storms. As light and 
stylish as any shoes. 


WOMEN’S, $3.50. 
MEN’S, $4 and $5. 
IF YOUR SHOEMAN HASN’T THEM, 
- SEND TO US WITH HIS NAME. 
Write for Catalogue. 
The Cummings Co., 406 Washington St., 
oston, Mass. 














Wood’s Hole, the discovery was recently made } 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Art is found no less in dining well than in painting 


well, in writing well, in working well. 


When the 


world grasps this truth in all its splendor, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers as the confection of highest art will 


have that exalted’ place on every table to which 
their transcendent merits justly entitle them. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—Another confection looking like an almond, bet 
proving to be the most delicately flavored conceit that ever charmed 


your palate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


Se 


$ & ELDER. 


in was 8t wow TORK 


A 
Triumph 


in 
Sugar 
on Making! 


——~e 


Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


2 By grocers everywhere. ox 
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Tes eX ¥. pa COMPAN On, be an ae oo | 
paper for all the Its 
8c oorip ey pas e is $1.75 a year in ae. ) x | 
at the ¥ Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
apes eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Hoy Se Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Stenme' noe Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. nh ga to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, w nen sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
eured, send the moriey in a Registered Letter. 


Silve r sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of —— 
by us, the date after the address on ur pap 
which shows when the subscription expires, Will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, B 


201 Columbus Avenue. oston, Mass. 








ANEMIA. 


= means a condition in 
which the blood is deficient 
either in quality or quantity. 
It is a question among physi- 
cians whether there is ever an 
actual permanent reduction in 
the total amount of the blood. 
The quantity must vary, of 
5 course, from hour to hour, ac- 
cording to the amount of fluid 
that is drunk, and the amount 
that is lost by perspiration and in other ways, but 
it is probable that the average remains about the 
same from day to day, except in cases of actual 
starvation and deprivation of water. 

Anemia, then, is mainly a question of the 
make-up of the blood, that is, of the number of its 
red corpuscles, or cells, and the relative amount 
of hemoglobin—the coloring matter—which these 
contain. The blood is a complex fluid, but in 
simple terms it may be said to be a salty solution, 
containing two kinds of cells—the red and the 
white corpuscles. The white ones are the scav- 
engers of the body as well as the policemen and 
soldiers. They protect the body from the disease- 
germs which threaten its existence. The red 
corpuscles, on the other hand, are the commissary 
department. They bring to the tissues the oxygen 
which they need and remove the gaseous waste 
products. 

If the red corpuscles and the substance of which 
they are most largely composed, the hemoglobin, 
are reduced in amount, the tissues suffer for lack 
of oxygen, and there is a lowering of all the vital 
processes. The lessened proportion of hemoglobin 
accounts for the paleness which is the chief out- 
ward sign of anemia. 

It is common to speak of two forms of anemia— 
primary and secondary. Primary is the term used 
when the anemia can be traced to no definite 
cause, but seems to be a disease in itself. Second- 
ary is the word used when the anemia is evidently 
the result of some other condition, such as wasting 
diseases or poor nourishment. It is then only one 
of the symptoms of such underlying state. 

Among the chief causes of secondary anemia 
are drains upon the system by frequent losses of 
blood, or by diarrhoea or other wasteful discharges, 
chronic poisoning by lead or mercury, by the 
essential poisons of certain diseases, such as 
rheumatism and tuberculosis, and by poisons 
formed in the body and not promptly removed, 
which is called “autointoxication,” and finally the 
destruction of the red corpuscles by a micro- 
organism, as is the case in malaria. 
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TEACHING HIS TEACHER. 


r. Rudyard Kipling has succeeded in putting a 
world of cat-nature into his wonderful little 
story, “The Cat That Walks by Himself.” Per- 
haps even he has.put too much; certainly his cat 
is no longer just plain cat, but a sort of sublimated 
superfeline creature, which it would seem posi- 
tively disrespectful to pet as “pussy,’”’ or summon 
s “Puss! puss! puss!” But Mr. Kipling is a 
poet, and he never was a cat, so one need not be 
surprised, 

Young Mr. Weston of New York, who is not a 
poet, and who has been a cat, is able to supple- 
ment the picture from personal experience. He 
is an actor whose odd specialty it is to perform 
the parts of animals in spectacles, plays and panto- 
mimes, of which the latest, in which he has achieved 
his greatest success, is Nana, the dog, in “Peter 
Pan,’’ Mr. J. M. Barrie’s charming fairy fantasy 
of childhood. 

“When I’m a cat, I feel like a cat,” the young 
actor declared recently, and in answer to a ques- 
tion, “‘How is that?” he added: 

“Oh, it’s hard to tell—kind of sleek and sneaky 
and comfortable.” 

He studied cats for three months before he 
would even rehearse a feline part; when he did 
he had mastered the motions, manners and ex- 
pression to a marvel. A cat, however, is easier to 
play than a dog—especially a dog part such as 
Mr. Barrie has provided. 

“You see,” he explains, ‘‘Nana isn’t a low-class 
dog. I’ve played cur dogs before, but they’re 
different. Nana is a house dog with lots of tricks 
and sense, and of course it takes lots of studying 
to get them right.” 

To do so, he adopted a simple and ingenious 
method. He bought a dog, a fine, wise, great 
Newfoundland dog, and taught him every act 
which the stage dog would have to perform. This 
was possible, taking each act separately, although 
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play the part intelligently and consecutively as a 
whole. 
Then, having taught the dog, he allowed the dog 


| to teach him, observing minutely just how he did 


each trick, and patiently imitating and practising 


| until he himself, in his dog disguise, could do it in 


| exactly the same way. 

The result has been highly successful; and the 
pupil of his own dog has become a star in his pro- 
fession—a dog-star, so to speak. There is but one 
point in which he is not wholly satisfactory. 

“The thing that bothers me most is the bark,” 
he admits, mournfully. ‘I’ve a tenor voice, natu- 
rally, and a big dog like that ought to have a big, 
deep bark. I haven’t got that right yet.” 


KNEW WHEN TO QUIT. 


he time for the annual election of officers of the 

debating society had come round again, and 
the excitement was intense. The “radicals” had 
nominated for the office of president a young 
lawyer of the name of Morgan, and the “‘conserva- 
tives” had placed in nomination a ticket headed 
by Mr. Gillenwaters, the principal of the public 
school. 


The vote was the largest in the history of the 
organization. It resylted in a victory for Gillen- 
waters by a majorit < nearly two to one. 

“Never mind it, n,”’ said his supporters, 

thering round him ‘af r the meeting was over. 
“We'll beat ’em yet. Next year we’re going to 
run you again. That fellow will never give satis- 
yon fr ‘om now you can knock him out 


“Gentlemen,” Yaid M Morgan, “I was your 
— last year, wasn't ss at 
es. 


“And I was beaten fifty-seven votes in a total 
ra <4 one hundred and eighty-four, was I not?” 
es. 


“Well, in the little Pennsylvania town where I 
used to live there was a boy named Jakey Puddle- 
ford. When the other boys wanted some one to 
knock down a hornets’ nest, walk out on the 
frozen pond to see if the ice was strong enough to 
bear, or stand up against a wall and let the others 
blindfold themselyes and throw clods of dirt at 
him, just for fun, they could always get him to act 
asthe victim. The general opinion was that Jakey 
was an obliging, accommodating sort of boy, but 
that he was the biggest fool , seven states. 

“Gentlemen, I am like Jak ey Puddleford in 
some respects, but I know when I’ve had enough.” 
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THE DAY OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


he talk had turned to the youthful members of 

the family. The father of one daughter listened 
gravely while the father of three sons told of his 
anxieties. 


“Between Will’s fondness for every sort of wa- 
ter sport, Jim’s craze over football, and Arthur’s 
reckless daring where horses are concerned, their 
mother and I aren’t having a calm or restful time 
of it, I can assure you,” concluded the ~\ 
father. “Of course we don’t want them to 
cowards, but their mother thinks there might be a 
line drawn somewhere—she doesn’t know just 
where. 

“We often think of you two with nothing to 
worry you—only a pretty daughter just out of 
college. 

“Now see here,” said the poctty girl’s father, 
with a grimace, hyou don’t Know what you’ re 
talking about. That girl of mine has come home 
with ‘views’ on every conceivable subject. Now 
it would rest her mother and me to exchange her 
and those views-for your three boys, say for six 
months. I'll do it any time you’re ready.” 


A LITTLE REDSKIN STOIC. 


he superintendent of the Indian schools of 
Chamberlain, South Dakota, tells in the Kan- 
sas City Journal a story which leads one to believe 
that education is not weakening the spirit of the 
Indian boy of to-day. He is, in miniature, the 
stoic that his ancestors were. 
A little Indian, Black Eagle, accompanied the 
eee Si on a nee sixteen miles. 
he boy walked well for his age, but the last 
two or three miles went hard with him. He gave 
aye plain evidences of fatigue 
€ you tired?’ asked the superintendent. 
“No? Black Eagle answered, “I’m not tired 
but I'd be glad if only I could take off my legs and 
carry them under my arms a while.” 
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REASSURED. 


learned professor, noted for his power of con- 
centration and for his absorption in the matter 
at hand, came home one night, says a writer if 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, still concentrated 
on the thought of the evening. He had scarcely 
pulled the bedcovers over himself when he heard 
a slight noise. 
“Ts some one there?” he asked. 
“No, professor,” replied the intruder under the 
el knowing his peculiarity, “there is no one 
The professor gave a sigh of relief, and turned 
over to sleep. 
“T was almost certain r had heard some one,” 
he remarked to himself. 


® © 
HOMEOPATHIC HYDROPATHY. 


woman in a certain hotel came down to the 

office and asked the manager if she could get 
a glass of water. “Certainly, madam,” he replied, 
and filled a glass for her. She carried it away 
up-stairs, says a writer in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, and quickly returned for another. 

“I so hate to trouble you,” she murmured. 

When she came for a third and then a fourth 
glass in swift succession, the manager grew curi- 
ous and asked what she did with so much. 

“Tt know you’ll just scream when I tell you,” she 
replied, “put I am trying to put out a fire in my 
room.’ 


® © 
HE HAD INTELLIGENCE. 


gentleman who happened to be needing a re- 
sourceful boy, says a writer in the New York 
Tribune, was in a drug-store one day when a 
shabby urchin entered. 
The boy advanced boldly to the clerk, took a 
small camel’s-hair brush from his pocket, and said: 
“Here, smell this an’ gimme ten cents’ worth. 
I’ve forgotten the name. 
The clerk smiled, smelled, and took down the 
iodin bottle. The bystander hired the boy on 
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tance, and one never rully answered 
until after years of costly experi- 
ment we produced Florsatin, a finish 
perfect in every particular. Wax, al- 
though beautiful, is not durable. It 
demands constant care, is decidedly 
unsanitary, and positively dangerous 
because of its slippery surface. Shellac 
does not protect the wood, and most 
floor varnishes are far from satisfactory. 


Florsatin has all the soft, satiny effect 
of wax. It is impossible to detect the 
difference except by touch; it lacks the 
inherent slipperiness of wax. 


Florsatin is the most durable finish 
known. It wears for months and years 
without refinishing, and requires but 
little care to keep in perfect condition. 
It may be freely washed, and will not 
show heel marks or scratch white. 


Florsatin has a fine, hard surface 
that is entirely proof against dust and 
disease-germs of every kind. 


The Most Economical Finish Made. 


Its great covering capacity, over 750 square 
feet tothe gallon, together with the great saving 
in labor, as it requires no rubbing, makes it the 
most inexpensive finish manufactured. 


Florsatin, above all else, is SAFE. It givesa 
perfectly firm footing and forever does away 
with the fear of slipping and falling. 


Florsatin is the most easily applied of all 
finishes. May we show you? For 10 ceuts we 
will send you a wood panel showing the beauty 
of the Florsatin finish, and a copy of “The 
Home Ideal,” by Margaret Greenleaf, a 26-page 
book on house decoration, with 14 handsome 
half-page illustrations. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with Florsatin 
send us his name. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 
38 Dearborn Avenue, 28 Vesey Street, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 
Established 1865. 
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Both of these waists are cut upon the very newest models. They 
are ideal styles for Spring and Summer wear. The workmanship 
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ceived them and examined them, you will be at perfect liberty to 
return them to us at our expense and we will refund you the 
full amount that you paid and also express charges boi 
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Our Spring and Summer Catalogue issued on 
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FROM HOUSE TO HOME. 





BY MARY GILBERT. 


| 


mirers of the Pecks’ spotless house, every | 

part of which seemed fairly to shout the | 
tale of Martha’s tireless scrubbing, who pitied | 
her for having so careless a husband as good- 
natured, easy-going Sam; but the men—the 
men passed him a vote of silent sympathy, and 
were thankful from the bottom of their hearts 
for the disorder that occasionally prevailed in 
their own homes. The thought of her husband’s 
comfort and happiness had been long ago swal- 
lowed up by her pride in her reputation as a 
housekeeper. 

So absorbed was she in the house and every- 
thing pertaining to it that it seemed hardly 
possible that Martha 
could care more for 
one thing than an- 
other. But a keen 
analyst might have 
discovered an extra 
trace of pride in the 
dinner-set of blue and 
white china, which 
was her mother’s 
wedding gift. 

Twenty years of 
daily use had failed 
to mar a single dish— 
not a piece of the set 
was missing. Just 
what discomfort its 
preservation had cost 
Sam, none but him- 
self knew. How often 
the sharp warning, 
**Be careful of my 


To were some wives in Clarendon, ad- 





SAM DELIBERATELY 
BROKE ONE AFTER 


dishes!’’ had been ANOTHER OF THE 
uttered even he could HATEFUL DISHES. 
not have told. 

One blistering sum- 


mer day Sam came in to dinner almost exhausted | 
from his work in the corn-field. Hot weather 
and much rain had so encouraged the growth of 
weeds that he almost doubted his ability to 
conquer them. 

His reputation as the best-natured man in 
town was as firmly established as Martha’s fame 
for housekeeping, but the hard morning’s work, 
joined with a dozen minor annoyances, had been 
too much for even his nerves and temper. 
He sat down to the table, feeling as nearly 
cross as a person of his placid disposition could 
ever be. 

He was raising his cup of coffee with a care- 
less hand when the usual warning, given with 
additional sharpness, came from Martha’s thin, 
straight lips: 

‘*Be careful of my dishes!’’ 

Just how it happened Sam could never tell, 
but slipping from his fingers, the cup crashed 
to the floor. 

For a moment Martha gazed at the fragments 
in speechless amazement; then her tongue 
loosened, and she poured forth such a torrent 
of angry words as made all her previous efforts 
seem insignificant. 

Sam listened to her tirade in silence, not 
raising his eyes from his plate. Had Martha 
seen them, she would have marveled at the new 
look that had come into their mild blue depths. 
Unwittingly she had passed the limits of his 
forbearance. 

When he had finished his dinner, Sam pushed 
back his chair and strode to the wood-shed. 
Returning with a bushel basket, he loaded into 
it all the dishes that were on the table. 

When his wife started to interfere, he warned 
her back with a single gesture. There is nothing 
more powerful than a meek man’s wrath, and 
Martha bent before it. Shrew though she was, 
she was secretly glad to see her husband assert 
himself. 

Marching out to the stone wall with his 
burden, Sam deliberately broke one after another 
of the hateful dishes, whose preservation had 
caused so much worry and anxiety. With each 
succeeding crash he felt that he had struck off 
another of the fetters binding him to a life of 
discomfort ; each blow was given with a firmer 
hand. 

The first basketful demolished, he returned to 
the house and dismantled the china cupboard, 
until the last piece of the wedding set lay in 
fragments at his feet. Then he hitched up his 
horse and drove to Rutland. 

Left alone, Martha Peck sat staring into 
vacancy. It seemed to her that the great object 
of her life was lost, that there was nothing left 
to live for. Suddenly she rose, a gleam of hope 
in her hard eyes, and rushed to the cellarway. 
Yes, there it was, the last survivor of the famous 
set, the one plate that had escaped the fate of 
its fellows. 

Martha grasped it eagerly, seeming to concen- 
trate on that one bit of china the love she had 
lavished on the entire set. 

As she sat gazing at the plate with its familiar 
pattern, her mind went back to the summer 
evening when she had first listened to the old, 











old story, which still seems new to every listener. 
How things had changed since then! 


Accusing thoughts flooded her brain. Had 
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she given her husband the happiness she had 
promised him that night, the joy he had a right 
to expect from her? Had she ever considered 
his comfort, thought of his pleasure? Had she 
tried to make home the happy place his young 
man’s fancy had pictured it? 

Her eyes still rested on the plate, but with a 
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very different expression from that with which 
she had first regarded it. She saw in it now 
the fetish to which she had sacrificed her hus- | 
| band’s love and everything that makes life really 
worth living. 

Suddenly she rose and hurled the plate against 
the wall with all her might. As the fragments 
crashed to the floor she buried her face in her | 
hands, sobbing as do only those to whom tears 
come but seldom 

When she raised her head at last her eyes had 
almost lost their hard look, and every feature 
of her thin face was softened. It was not too late 
to begin home-making even now, she whispered 
to herself; her career as a mere housekeeper 
was at an end. 

The shadows lay 
long in the valley 
when Sam drove up 
to the house. A mo- 
ment later he rolled 
a barrel into the 
kitchen. 

‘*There,’? he ex- 
claimed, trium- 
phantly, mopping his 
brow with a red ban- 
danna, ‘‘ we’ll start 
new! For twenty 
years we’ve eaten off 
of your dishes; now 
we'll try eating off 
ours. Our dishes are 
the best china to be 
had in Rutland, but 


there’s plenty more 
~ where they came 
from. We can break 


7em as much as we 
please, and I’d just 
like to hear any one 
tell us to be careful of ’em!’’ Martha gazed at 
him in silence for a moment, then sinking into 
a chair, tried to choke back her tears. 

‘*Why, Marthy!’’ he exclaimed, laying a 
rough but gentle hand on her bowed head. 
‘‘Why, Marthy!’’ 

Sam!’? she murmured. ‘‘Sam!’’ 

He bent over her for a moment, then raised 
her in his arms. 

“‘T was kind o’ sorry at first,’’ he declared, 
a few moments later, ‘‘but now I wish I had 
smashed the things years ago!’’ 
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A BUILDER OF RAILROADS. 


en. Herman Haupt, who died recently, was 

for many years a distinguished engineer. 
During the Civil War he was at the head of 
the Bureau of Military Railroads, and had 
charge of the whole railway system of the 
Union army. ‘‘He has brains enough for a 
corps commander if he could be spared from 
his railroads,’’ said President Lincoln. ‘‘He 
is one of the modest great men of the war,’’ 
wrote an officer of the army. 


General Haupt was called upon frequently to 
construct bridges or lines of railway at short 
notice, and out of any material which chanced 
to be at hand. One of his famous achievements 
was the bridge across the Potomac River, a 
four-story structure, eighty feet high, four 
hundred feet long, built out of round sticks by 
the common soldiers in nine days. and carrying 
the heaviest railway-trains in safety ‘Haupt 
could build bridges of bean- aales “and corn- 
stalks!’’ triumphantly euchaiened the President, 
when the feat was reported to him 

Unassuming as General Haupt was, he ofterf 
had to act for himself when intelligent orders 
failed. On one occasion, in 1862, he journeyed 
to General McClellan to propose an expedition 
of relief to Pope’s =. Government had 
given this message: ‘‘ Consult McClellan if 
possible; if not, go ahead.’’ 

McClellan was at Alexandria. Haupt told 
him all a » ee ered, and asked 
for permission and a small train to send sup- 
plies to Pope, who was in desperate want of 
everything. McClellan would not give his con- 
sent, as he said it would involve too much risk. 
Haupt did not think the risk great, and pleaded 
for his cause, but the general refused, and rode 
=, leaving Haupt in the deepest perplex- 


‘Had I been so fortu as not to have 
found General McClellan = onad have acted,’’ 
says Haupt, in his ‘‘Reminiscences.’’ “My 
hands were tied and the army was suffering. 
—— not remain quiet. I resolved to assume 

ponsibility, and I sent word to General 
MeCiellan that I should start a wrecking- and 
construction-train with food-supplies to relieve 
Pope, and asked for two h sharpshooters 
to guard the train. I added, if the troops did 
not report at a certain time I should go without. 
No answer came. At midnight I took a lantern 
and went down the road to see —_ 


up a General Hancock was aslee 
his tent. I — him and he chee lly 
rose and gave me the mr” 

That fiau —s. intel it work Pays —_ 
ciated at uarters is shown b’ ion 


iq 

he ‘met with on a trip to Washinean The 
oe in council at the war office, and 
Stanton sprang up, shouting, ‘‘ Come in, 
Haupt!” Seizing him by Kis hands, the 
Secretary thanked hi is - 

the presence of the President and 
called him ‘‘general.’’ 
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next day Haupt 
received his Gommission as a brigadier-general. 
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